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FESTIVALS AND CHANGING PATTERNS 


Paul Hunsinger 


N a seminar on “Problems in Inter- 
| (late a graduate student de- 
fined the speech festival as “. . . a speech 
contest where everybody wins.’’ Even 
though this is a facetious definition and 
is not an accurate expression of the 
purpose of the festival there is an ir- 
ritating grain of truth in the definition. 
The festival was developed by people 
who reacted strongly against the over- 
emphasis on winning at all costs that 
was found in some contests. The swing 
of the pendulum has carried the festival 
to the extreme and now there is a de- 
emphasis on winning that pleases some 
and displeases others. To get a better 
picture of what the festival is today it 
is necessary to compare it to the contest 
(both co-exist) and see the nature of 
both events. The festival will be viewed 
from the teacher’s point of view and 
from the students’ point of view. 


FESTIVAL FROM VIEWPOINT 
OF TEACHER OR COACH 
To get an idea of the basic nature of 
the speech festival let us examine the 
warp and woof and “intertwining chari- 


An ordained minister and a college teacher, 
the author is Associate Professor of Speech and 
Chief Academic Adviser at Southern Illinois 
University (Carbondale). He has just finished 
a successful year as President of the Illinois 
Speech Association. His strong interest in In- 
terpretation, in which field he was granted the 
Ph.D. at Northwestern University (51), is 
revealed in this, his first article to appear in 
this journal. 


ties” and see the pattern. Since the 
general organization of the festival does 
not differ from the contest very much 
it is necessary to consider the opera- 
tional philosophy of the festival to get 
the picture. In an article by Edna Gil- 
bert in a recent issue of the Speech 

Teacher the following objectives of 

oral interpretation in the festival are 

presented: 

1. To develop literary appreciation through 
wide reading, careful selection, and deep 
understanding of and response to the ma- 
terial the reader interprets. 

2. To develop speech skills, i.e. the ability to 
communicate thought and feeling to a group 
through the effective use of the tools of 
speech: voice, diction, and free bodily action. 


g. To develop positive personality traits. 


It is also suggested in this article that 
the oral reading at the festival should 
be an outgrowth of the class work and 
that our festivals should “. . . represent 
the sort of speech we want our pupils 
(and their teachers) to use daily.”? 
Here are the objectives and standards 
for oral interpretation in the speech 
contests as they appear in a_ booklet 
prepared by the State Manager of Con- 
tests, Albert Willis, Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois High School Association: 
The following criteria for judging interpreta- 
tive reading were prepared by a special com- 


1Gilbert, Edna. “Oral Interpretation at 
Speech Festivals,” The Speech Teacher, V 
(March, 1956), pp. 117-119. 

2Ibid. p. 117. 
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mittee to clarify standards in Reading. The 
committee was appointed by the Illinois Speech 
Association and their report received the ap- 
proval of the IHSA Advisory Speech Committee. 


STANDARDS OF INTERPRETATIVE 
READING 


of Material 
Is the selection appropriate for the reader? 


Choice 


Preparation 
Material 
reader understand 


Understanding 
Does the the author's 

philosophy? 

Does he understand the whole work from 
which the selection was taken? 
Has he mastered the specific meanings of the 
part he is presenting? 

Appreciating Material 

Can the reader respond emotionally to the 

thought and mood of the selection? 


Presentation 
Responsiveness 
Does the reader’s voice reveal the meaning 
of the selection? 
Does the bodily expression aid rather than 
hinder in revealing the meaning of the selec- 
tion? 
Communication 
Is the reader in contact with his audience? 
Does he make an effort to have the audience 
respond? 
Total Effect 
Is the effect of the presentation real and 
genuine rather than mechanical and _ arti- 
fical? 
Recommendations 
1. In applying the standards of interpretation, 
one assumes that due respect .will be paid 
to good pronunciation and articulation, ade- 
quate loudness and acceptable vocal quality. 
2. Bodily expression should be spontaneous 
but reserved, suggested rather than acted. 
g. Techniques of presentation should not be 
obvious as such.3 


Following these criteria is a_ very 
thorough listing of specific standards 
for each of the various events in the 
contest. What differences are there in 
these two statements of objectives other 


3 Pamphlet; “The 1957 Contests in Speech” 
published by the State Manager of Contests, 
Albert Willis, Illinois High School League, 11 
S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill., p. 21, 22. 


than the fact that the objectives for oral 
interpretation in the contests are more 
explicit? 

One of the strongest objections the 
festival-minded people have toward the 
contest is that there is too much em- 
phasis on winning. They feel that the 
desire to win vitiates all other objectives 
rather than the desire to win serving as 
a good strong motivation for better 
work. There is more emphasis on win- 
ning in the contest than in the festival 
but the objectives of both are basically 
the same. .Also, those who believe that 
the festival is a better plan than the 
contest must give reasons to support 
their contention that the will to win 
and the competition of the contest are 
detrimental. 

Furthermore, there is not as much dif- 
ference between the contests and the 
festivals as we might suppose. In a book 
by Howell, Smith, and Thompson of 
the University of Minnesota the follow- 
ing point is made clear: 

Speech 


“contests” and 


“festivals” are not 
mutually exclusive. The average speech contest 
places greater emphasis upon competition for 
immediate awards than does the speech festi- 
val. However, quite often the term “festival” 
has replaced the word “contest” as a label for 
competitive ‘speech and, for that matter, for 
other scholastic events as well. For example, 
this made official for high 
schools in Minnesota in 1945 without reducing 
the emphasis on competition.‘ 


substitution was 


Evidently we have changed the label 
without changing the contents of the 
can. This is a very dangerous practice 
and leads to much confusion in the 
minds of both students and teachers. 

There is one sure way of telling 
whether it is a contest or a festival; just 
look at the rating sheets to be used by 
the judges or evaluators. The same 
superficial semantic adjustment made 


4 Howell, William S., Smith, Donald K., and 
Thompson, David W. Speech Debate Drama 
in Contests and Festivals (Minnesota, 1953), p. 81. 





nd 
ma 


81. 
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when you call a contest a festival is 
found in the rating sheets used in the 
festival situation. The judges (often 
called evaluators) must rate the con- 
testants (pardon me, participants) ac- 
cording to the following scale; “fair,” 
“good,” “excellent,” and “superior.” 
Even the worst reader must be rated 
“fair.” This is grossly unfair to the stu- 


dent who wants an honest evaluation of 
his work. By overworking these superla- 
tives we have really lowered our real 
standards. The ranking in the contest 
is on a number basic, first, second, third 
and it does give the student a better 
basis for determining his ability in com- 
parision with his contemporaries. 
Another way in which the festival dif- 


SPEECH FESTIVAL SURVEY (TEACHERS) 


Name 


How many Speech Festivals have you attended? 


School 


About how much time were you able to use for preparation per student? 


Please check the column at the right for each of the following statements: 
In my opinion, schools come to the Speech Festival: 


Almost Almost 
all Most Many Some _ none 
1. to learn to communicate the meaning of literature 
to others. 
2. to provide opportunities for their students to hear 


others speak and read. 


oo 
S 


strate their abilities. 


provide their students with a chance to demon- 


4. to give teachers a basis for comparing their students 
with others. 

5. to compete with other schools. 

6. to provide better motivation for better work on the 


part of their students. 


~ 


school activity. 


oO 
= 


read to get the judge’s criticism. 


to give their students a chance to engage in an inter- 


o give their students an opportunity to speak or 


g. to give their students a chance to win rating certifi- 


cates. 


10. to encourage’ extra-curricular activity in speech. 
11. to provide an opportunity for students to speak or 


read before a different audience. 


12. to provide competition for their best students. 
1g. to prepare their students for competition in future 


contests. 

14. to have a better understanding of the standards of 
speech. 

15. to increase students appreciation of literature. 

16. to compete against certain ‘rival’ schools. 


17. to give their students a chance to compare their 


work with other students. 


ie) 
= 


recognition of their work. 


a 


19. 
formation. 
20. to take a trip. 


21. to see how their students fare under a competitive 


situation. 


S 


an. 
type of school activity. 


o provide the teachers with a chance to gain some 


o learn what others are doing and exchange in- 


give their students a chance to excell in some 


23. to boost the prestige of speech in their own schools. 


This is a sample of the questionnaire used in the pilot study. 
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fers from the contest is in the manner 
of announcing the results. In the con- 
test there is that dramatic moment when 
the contest manager plays the role of 
a sadistic monster who delights in tor- 
turing the prisoners at the bar by con- 
trived confusion and devilish delay. 
Then the announcements are made; the 
winners gasp in stunned amazement and 
are applauded; the losers stifle sobs and 
are silently consoled; and the judges are 
“cussed” by the losers and ignored by 
the winners. The festival situation is 
different. the results 
placed in an envelope and given to the 
teacher 


Sometimes are 


and he considerable dis- 


cretion in 


uses 
this 
saves the traumatic shock of public an- 


revealing the results; 
nouncement of the winners and losers. 
Occasionally the results are announced 
with conscientious concern and a strong 
emphasis on the olympic ideal of par- 
ticipation rather than winning as being 
most important. Sometimes the man- 
ner in which the results of the festival 
are announced is so similar to that of 
the contest that the only real difference 
is in the presentation of certificates in- 
stead of trophies. 

FESTIVAL 


FROM VIEWPOIN1 


OF STUDENT PARTICIPANT 


To get a better picture of the attitude 
of the student participant toward the 
festival an attitude survey was made by 


Joseph Ripley and me. This is only a 


TEACHER 


pilot study, but it is hoped that the re- 
sults of the survey might be suggestive 
of the view of festival participants. 
This study is a part of a more complete 
research project that will include most 
of the festivals in the country. 

A series of twenty statements of atti- 
tude ranging from highly competitive to 
highly non-competitive were pre-tested 
and presented to the participants at the 
The 


that there were only a few more students 


festival. over-all survey revealed 
whose attitudes revealed a highly com- 
petitive attitude that those that could 
be classed as highly non-competitive. 
When the participants were studied ac- 
cording to a classification based on the 
events they were entered in a very in- 
teresting aspects of competitiveness was 
revealed. The following table will make 
this aspects of the study more graphic: 
that the 


event is related to oral interpretation 


It would appear the closer 


the less competitive the participants ap- 


pear to be, and the closer the event 
moves toward public speaking the more 
competitive the participants appear to 
be. However, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether this is because of the na- 
the 


participant. There are of course certain 


ture of the event or the nature of 


factors in extemporaneous verse read- 


ing, for instance, that tend to make it 


7 
less attractive for those who are highly 
competitive; possibly because the oral 


reader of poetry must use the words, 


TABLE I 


COMPFTITIVE ATTITUDE Of 


PARTICIPANTS IN VARIOUS EVENTS AT 


FESTIVAI 








Event: 

Extempore Verse Reading 
Serious Playreading 
Comedy Plavreading 
Monologue 

Afterdinner Speaking 
Original Oratory 

Radio Speaking 

Extemp Speaking 


Non-competitive 


Competitive 


attitude: attitude: 


me OF of 


49 y ve 
65 35 
59 {1 
16 54 
{Oo bo 
33 67 
18 S82 


16 84 
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ideas and feelings of the author and the 
extempore speaker can use his own 
words and ideas more freely. 


Even though competition is not as 
much in the event as in the psychologi- 
cal makeup of the individual partici- 
pant, it is good to know that the more 
competitive people seem to cluster in 
the public speaking events rather than 
in the oral interpretation events. The 
teacher can give the student some subtle 


he knows how competitive that parti- 
cular student seems to be. 


A study was made of the degree of 
competitiveness and the awareness of 
the importance of communication. The 
students who were most aware of the 
importance of communication were 
highly non-competitive and those who 
seemed least interested in communica- 
tion were highly competitive. Further- 
more, the students with a strong interest 





guidance as he selects the event because in the importance of communication 


SPEECH FESTIVAL SURVEY (STUDENTS) 


Name , ick kde acta School 


Year in school eee aiken aT 
How many Speech Festivals have you participated in 


Check the events you will be in: 
Please check the column at the right for each of the following statements: 
( ) Extemporaneous Verse Reading () Play Reading (Humorous) 
() Original Monologue () Radio Speaking 
() Play Reading (Serious) () After Dinner Speaking 
In my opinion, schools come to the Speech Festival: 
Almost Almost 
all Most Many Some _ none 
1. to learn to communicate the meaning of literature to 
others. 
2. to provide opportunities for their students to hear 
others speak and read. 
g. to provide their students with a chance to demon- 
strate their abilities. 


4. to give students a basis for comparing themselves 
with others. 

5. to compete with other schools. 

6. to provide better motivation for better work. 

7. to give their students a chance to engage in inter- 


school activity. 

give their students an opportunity to speak or 

read to get the judge’s criticism. 

g. to give their students a chance to win rating cer- 

tificates. 

encourage extra-curricular activity in speech. 

provide an opportunity for students to speak or 

read before a diflerent audience. yeiaiy auteetee 

give their students a chance to excell in some type 

of school activity. 

see how their students fare under a competitive 

situation. 

14. to take a trip. 

15. to learn what others are doing and exchange in- 
formation. 

16. to compete against certain ‘rival’ schools. 

17. to increase students’ appreciation of literature. 

18. to have a better understanding of the standards of 
speech. 

ig. to prepare their students for competition in future 
contests. 

20. to provide competition for their best students. 


- 


t 


10. 
sa. @ 


Co ef 


12. tc 


- 


~ 


13. « 


This is a sample of the questionnaire used in the pilot study. 
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had attended an average of 1.3 festivals 
and those who had least interest in 
communication had attended an average 
of 2.8 festivals. However, the reason for 
less interest in the importance of com- 
munication on the part of those who 
had attended fewer festivals can not be 
blamed on an increase in competitive- 
ness. This survey revealed that the few- 
er festivals attended the more competi- 
tive the people seemed to be. Those 
who had attended three or more festi- 
vals were much less competitive than 
those who were attending their first 
festival. Perhaps some of this lies in 
the method some coaches use in pick- 
ing people for contest work. Some 
coaches take to the festival as many 
people as are interested and then select 
the people for the subsequent contest 
work from those who rate superior in 
the festival. 

A separate questionnaire was used for 
the coaches and a comparision of the 
competitiveness in the students and the 
coaches showed that there was some re- 


flection of attitude on the students from 
the attitude of the coaches. There is a 
variable here, however, and that is the 
interaction of strong personalities on 
the group; also the general attitude of 
the school is reflected on the individual. 

This report gives a picture of the 
changing pattern of the festival as com- 
pared with the contest. 

Perhaps the basic difficulty in our 
thinking has been that of over-simplifi- 
cation. We thought the speech festival 
would remedy all the evils in the con- 
test when in reality the evils have been 
merely sugar-coated and certain new 
evils have emerged. The festival is not 
a cure-all and it is now time to re-evalu- 
ate both the contest and the festival to 
determine what changes should be 
made. Our purpose is to provide a 
means of improving the speech work of 
our students by providing opportunities 
for them to practice in an inter-school 
program the very best work they are 
taught in our classes. 








A SYMPOSIUM: MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF 
RISING ENROLLMENTS 





I. RISING COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS AND 
TEACHING METHODS: A SURVEY 


Gordon F. Hostettler 


MOST impressive contribution to 
y ee 1956 convention in Chicago 
was Professor Alan Monroe’s analysis 
of the problems which increased enroll- 
ments will bring to speech departments 
in the next five to ten years. The influx 
of students, already beginning, will in- 


For at least three years SAA officers and pub- 
lications, the Committee on Teacher Supply 
and Recruitment, and various interest groups, 
especially the one on Administrative Policies 
and Practices, have been much concerned with 
problems of increasing enrollments and teacher 
supply. Just how these two factors are, and will 
continue, to affect speech programs and _ teach- 
ing methods everywhere, is a matter for serious 
concern among all members of the profession. 

This symposium of three articles, each writ- 
ten and submitted independently, is further 
evidence of that concern. The articles attempt 
to present a realistic picture of the problems 
with some solutions proposed by three heads 
of departments: one of a privately endowed 
university, one of a state university, and one 
of a liberal arts college. 

College teachers should read the discussions 
carefully; secondary school teachers, also, should 
be interested. Both groups may wish to pre- 
sent their reactions or further suggestions in 
later issues of The Speech Teacher. 

The author of this first article originally 
presented its content to the Administrative 
Policies and Practices Interest Group of the 
Speech Association of America, meeting in Bos- 
ton, August, 1957. This version is adapted for 
this journal. 

Professor Hostetiler is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech and Dramatic Arts at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. He received 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees from Kent State 
University in 1940, and the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the State University of Iowa in 
1942 and 1947, respectively. 

As a departmental chairman, he faces the 
future of teaching methods in speech with 
realism and a very practical outlook. 


evitably confront us with a desperate 
shortage of qualified teachers. Our grad- 
uate programs, expanded though they 
may be, simply cannot produce enough 
new instructors to meet the coming 
demand for speech staffs. Departments 
may face grim choices. Some may feel 
compelled to employ less qualified 
teachers. Others may limit their courses 
to selected groups of students. Demands 
for speech instruction may force still 
others to concentrate upon service 
courses at the expense of advanced offer- 
ings for undergraduate and graduate 
majors. Any of these alternatives would 
be serious deterrents to the field of 
speech as it has developed and progress- 
ed over the past forty years. Our only 
solution, Professor Monroe concluded, 
lies in the discovery of new teaching 
methods—methods which not only will 
enable experienced staff members to 
reach more students, but will not de- 
base academic standards. 


The Interest Group on Administra- 
tive Policies and Practices placed the 
problem high on its agenda. Several 
tasks were assigned, one of which, given 
to the writer, called for a survey of rep- 
resentative departments to ascertain 
what new teaching procedures may al- 
ready be in use or are planned. This 
paper summarizes the results of that 
survey. 
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Questionnaires were sent to approxi- 
mately 250 institutions, large and small, 
throughout the country. Replies were 
received from 118. Several of the larger, 
more prominent departments failed to 
respond; but returns were received from 
such well-known departments as North- 
western, Michigan, State, 
Ohio State, Washington, Michigan 
State, California, and U.C.L.A. All in 
all, as Table I indicates, the replies pro- 


Louisiana 


vided a fairly good sampling representa- 
tion, particularly in reference to the 
size of the institutions included. 

Table I reveals the acute staff prob- 
lem that faces us. Surveyed institutions, 
expect to increase full-time faculty by 
more than 50 per cent in the next eight 
needed, de- 
partment chairmen report, despite new 


years, and this increase is 


be 
adopted. The problem is almost over- 


teaching procedures which may 
whelming. We are already experiencing 
a very real shortage in qualified poten- 
tial staff 


likely that our graduate schools can pro- 


members, and it is most un- 


duce sufficient personnel to increase 
staffs by 50 per cent. Professor Monroe 
is correct. We simply must devise new 
and adequate teaching methods if we 
are not to deny speech training to all 
who will need it and if we are not to 
lower standards. 

The first finding of the survey is dis- 
couraging. In the face of the approach- 
ing crisis, 56 departments or 47 per 
cent—nearly one-half—report that they 


are contemplating no change in instruc- 
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these, it is 


methods. Twelve of 
true, also report that their institution 
has announced that enrollments will not 
be permitted to rise above present levels. 


tional 


The rest, however, apparently feel that 
they will be able to employ staff as it is 
needed in accordance with current prac- 
tice. The complacency of such depart- 
ments is likely to receive a severe jolt. 
Even smaller colleges, where only one 
or two teachers are sought, may find it 
almost impossible to secure them. 


find 


lar faculty enticed to larger institutions 


Moreover, such schools may regu- 
where salaries may be better. The prob- 
lem will affect us all, small and large, 
and it certainly will not be solved by 
ignoring it. 

Sixty-two departments, however, 
evinced a concern for the developing 
They 


planning for, experimenting with, or 


situation. reported they were 
had already established new teaching 
methods. In many 


methods are being introduced 


cases, several new 
simul- 
taneously. Some of the procedures, ¢.g., 
increased use of graduate assistants, 
were “new” only in the sense that they 
had not been utilized previously by a 


particular department. In general, the 


survey failed to uncover many ideas 
that can be termed “radical” or that 
represented marked departures from 


procedures already accepted in academic 
circles. 

A notable finding revealed that only 
26 departments plan to increase section 
size. Here the questionnaire seemed to 








TABLE I 
Total Expected 

Number 1957 1965 No. Pct 

Size of School Reporting Staff Staff Inc Inc. 
10,000 and up 1 284 380 96 33-4 
5 ,000- 10,000 32 317 505 158 59-3 
2,500- 5,000 31 170 297 127 74.7 
1,500- 2,500 15 71 103 32 15-0 
Under 1,500 29 68 103 35 B15 
TOTAI 118 = g10 1,388 178 52.6 
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touch upon something of a “sacred” 
area. Answers to the query ranged from 
outright belligerency to reluctant con- 
cessions that larger classes were inevita- 
ble. Our profession has long demanded 
small classes as essential for adequate 
instruction, and the feeling aroused by 
the question undoubtedly reflects many 
years of struggle with administrative 
officials to attain our goal. In any event, 
increasing section size obviously repre- 
most unpopular solution for 
departments generally. Even 
planned increases constituted grudging 


sents a 
speech 
concessions—12 to 15, 16 to 20, 20 to 25 
being changes commonly reported. Only 
one institution, Ohio State, is experi- 
menting with markedly larger classes. 
There “content” courses register up to 
500 and “performance” classes to 70. 
Such numbers, of course, challenge tra- 
ditional standards for competent instruc- 
tion in speech skills. Careful and con- 
tinued testing will be necessary before 
such class sizes will be accepted by the 
profession generally. 

The survey clearly showed that more 
and more graduate assistants, if they 
can be found, will be teaching basic 
speech courses. Their employment, of 
course, does not constitute a new pro- 
cedure. Thirty-one of the departments 
reporting already use them, and 25 more 
are planning to establish the system. If 
the sample accurately represented the 
total picture, graduate assistants will 
serve as instructors in nearly one-half 
of our this 
teaching procedure are well known, and 
this study is not the place to engage in 
an analysis of the arguments for and 
against. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that in departments planning to 


institutions. Criticisms of 


institute the use of graduate students, 
the new assistants will be, almost ex- 
the Master’s 
degree. The relative inexperience of 


clusively, candidates for 
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these new teachers may well result in 
a lowered calibre of instruction. De- 
partments establishing the system will 
do well to set up also workable and 
effective measures designed to counsel 
and advise the young M.A. candidates. 


The “lecture-recitation” method of 
teaching, already common in other de- 
partments, especially the sciences, is 
likely to become prevalent in the field 
of speech. If so, it will represent a 
significant departure from current prac- 
tice. Eight departments, the survey dis- 
closed, have already embarked upon 
this system and g1 more, or a total of 
one-third of the sample, are thinking of 
establishing it. The saving in instruc- 
tional time is obvious. Given three cred- 
it courses, 100 students meeting in four 
traditional sections require 12 hours 
of teaching each week. The same 100 
meeting once a week for lecture and 
twice a week in recitation groups of 25 
will consume only 9 hours of instruction. 
The larger the lecture group, the greater 
the time. Professor Leroy 
Laase reported the following in regard 
to the use of the system at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska: 


saving of 


“So far we have found the device of using a 
large section with small recitation 
groups as our most effective method. . .. In 
(3 credit hours) all 
Monday 


lecture 


the performance courses 
recitation sections meet together on 
for lecture, quiz, and demonstration purposes. 
Then on Wednesday and Friday they are 
broken into recitation sections of 24 per in- 
structor. We get one performance per week 
from every student. We are using short weekly 
spot quizzes on Monday to force students to 
read their text books more carefully, thereby 
saving instructional time. . . . One of our more 
fruitful devices has been to bring two stu- 
dents into each Monday lecture period . . . to 
demonstrate the speaking projects of the week.” 


It should be added that several institu- 
tions are planning to combine this 
method with the use of graduate assist- 
ants, limiting participation of such per- 
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sonnel, especially where they are M.A. 
candidates, to the hearing and rating 
of speeches in the recitation sections. 
The lecture-recitation procedure may 
well prove to be the best solution of our 
impending difficulties, permitting us to 
handle more students without seriously 
lowering academic standards. 

Closed-circuit television is another 
method suggested by the survey. Four 
departments are using it and 27 more 
regard it as a future possibility. This 
method may be useful for lecture 
courses, but it is difficult to see how 
television, since it is more expensive, 
can provide any essential advantage 
when compared with the lecture-reci- 
tation method. When large lecture 
rooms are available, however, television 
may provide the only workable alterna- 
tive. 

Five departments reported that they 
have been able to increase size of sec- 
tions without reducing speaking assign- 
ments by having students record some 
speeches on tapes outside of class. Seven 
more are considering this proposal. 
Grading such speeches is, of course, also 
done outside of class, presenting the 
speech instructor chores akin to the 
grading of compositions by his colleague 
in English. The plan is not popular 
with faculty members where it is being 
used. They point out that it increases, 
rather than saves, instructional time. 
Morever, many will be quick to note 
that delivering an assignment to a tape- 
recorder is very unlike facing a live 
audience. This difference might defeat 
the primary purpose of many speech 
courses. 


The survey brought forth several 
other suggestions: (1) Restricting en- 
rollment in basic speech courses to stu- 


dents with speech defects and other 
special problems 





a solution unlikely 
to appeal to many in the profession 


with the exception of some correction- 
ists. (2) Using undergraduate majors to 
grade some speeches—a plan which 
would bring our academic standing un- 
der serious and justified criticism. (3) 
Accelerating better students to advanced 
courses—an idea of real merit, although 
it falls considerably short of solving the 
total problem. (4) Alternating advanced 








courses annually or by the term—a 
practice already employed by many de- 
partments. (5) Including assigned 


speeches to be delivered outside class 
before community groups—a plan which 
fails to appreciate the full magnitude 
of the horde of students which will come 
to us, making the securing of sufficient 
audiences almost impossible. 

Discussion of the survey at the Boston 
convention elicited one other sugges- 
tion, one contributed by the writer. 
Considerable saving of staff time may 
be achieved in some department through 
curricular revisions. As our departments 
have developed over the years, it is 
altogether possible that proliferation of 
advanced courses has gone to the ex- 
treme. Examination of our programs 
often leads to the conclusion that we 
frequently teach “topics” rather than 
“subjects.” Often advanced courses 
might well be consolidated without 
sacrificing essential areas of study for 
speech majors. Wherever courses can be 
combined, valuable staff time will be 
released so that experienced teachers 
can take on more sections of basic 
courses. 


A final aspect of the survey dealt with 
the possible establishment for depart- 
ment chairmen of a “Code of Ethics” 
to regulate staff recruitment and other 
employment procedures. Such a code 
was suggested by Professor Monroe, who 
predicted that institutions with large 
budgets very probably will be able 
to lure staff away from less fortunate in- 
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stitutions. The problem, particularly 
with reference to the timing of offers, 
may become acute. Slightly more than 
one-half, 63, of the chairmen who replied 
favored adoption of some code. ‘Twenty- 
four chairmen were opposed, and 31 
were undecided. Lack of practical en- 
forcement procedures and a feeling that 
teachers should be permitted to reap, 
unrestricted, the harvest of a ‘“‘seller’s” 
market led many to vote in the nega- 
tive. The Interest Group on Administra- 
tive Policies and Practices plans further 
study of this idea. 

In general, the survey demonstrated 
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the seriousness of the problems, Mon- 
roe’s essential point, which rising en- 
rollments will bring to speech depart- 
ments. Solutions elicited could hardly 
be termed “new” and/or “original.” It 
is questionable whether any of them, 
or any combination, can solve the prob- 
lem without reducing academic stand- 
ards or the effectiveness of our teaching. 
Certainly now is the time for wide- 
spread experimentation with new in- 
structional procedures and for full ex- 
change of results and other ideas among 
departments of speech. 











Il. GRADUATE STUDY AND TEACHER SUPPLY 
IN SPEECH 


David C. 


HE present shortage of qualified 
wo. of speech on the college 
and university level is particularly trou- 
blesome not only because some institu- 
tions today are employing instructors 
they feel are not fully trained and ex- 
perienced, but with the 
college enrollment, 
the problem will become increasingly 


anticipated 
greatly expanded 


worse. Data on matters concerning the 


present situation in institutions offer- 
ing graduate work in speech is needed. 
As a result, the author sent a question- 
to the listed the 
SAA as offering grad- 


uate studies in speech. Of the 112 de- 


naire institutions in 


1956 Directory 
partments contacted, ninety-two return- 
ed the questionnaire in more or less 
The of the 
survey are presented below. 


completed form. results 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


The first question concerned the areas 
of concentration permitted in the vari- 


The second article of this series dealing with 
the problems of rising enrollments is concerned 
with the relationship of persons doing grad- 
uate study and the potential teacher supply 
for high school and college classes. 

As a member of the SAA Committee on Re- 
cruitment and Teacher Supply, as Professor of 
Speech and Chairman of the Department at 
the University of Connecticut; Dr. Phillips is 
in a particularly advantageous position to 
study and interpret data on both the flow of 
graduate students and the need for competent 
instruction in speech. He is known for his 
enthusiastic and energetic professional work. His 
interests in speech are broad, yet deep and 
searching in the various aspects of the field. 

His text. Oral Communication in Business 
(McGraw-Hill, 1956) is well-known. He did his 
study for the B.A. at Grinnell (1935), received 
his M.A. at the State University of Iowa (1941), 
and completed the Ph.D. at the University of 
Wisconsin 


1O147 
Q47) 


Phillips 

ous institutions listed. Ten of the re- 
turned questionnaires reported that 
these institutions no longer offered 


graduate study in speech. The various 
areas of concentration permitted by the 
eighty-two schools who offered some 
graduate work in the area are presented 


in Table I. 


FABLE I 














AREAS OF CONCENTRATION. PERMITTED 
IN GRADUATE STUDY 
No. of Institutions 
M.A. Ph.D.; Ed.D. 
Rhetoric 63 20 
Theatre 67 16 
Pathology and Audiology 63 21 
Radio and Television 50 10 
Speech Education 15 12 
Interpretation 32 5 
Departmental Major 6 
Phonetics 1 1 
Linguistics 1 1 
Industrial Communication 1 1 
Theatre and Rhetoric 
Combined 1 1 
Speech and Preaching 1 l 
Communication 1 
Speech Arts 1 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
The next two questions concerned 


the number of students seeking degrees 
in each area of concentration during 
the regular school year of 1955-56 and 
during the summer of 1955. The replies 
in the major areas of concentration are 
reported in Table II. 

The number of students seeking de- 
grees in other areas of concentration 
was very limited, usually no more than 
One did not 


break down its enrollment into the vari- 


one or two. institution 


ous subject-matter areas but merely re- 
ported that 46 individuals were seeking 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS SEEKING GRADUATE DEGREES 











Television 


Departmental Major 


| Speech Education 
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Master’s degrees 
September-June, 1955-56 142 282 457 20 207 161 te) 6 1335 
Summer school, 1955 119 166 227 103 142 75 844 
261 448 684 32 310 303. «135 2179 
Doctorate de grees 
September-June, 1955-56 88 87 96 3 23 32 27 356 
Summer school, 1955 54 79 53 2 11 21 220 
142166 149 5 34 53 576 








advanced degrees during the regular 
year and 35 during the summer. One 
institution awards a Diploma in the 
Teaching of Speech which requires 
thirty hours beyond the Masters. Four 
students were enrolled in this curricu- 
lum. Adding these numbers to those 
presented in Table II, the results of the 
questionnaire show that there were 
2840 students seeking graduate degrees 
in speech enrolled in the 82 reporting 
institutions. Two of the institutions 
stated the doctorate offered was the 
Ed.D. while all others offered the Ph.D. 

A distribution of the institutions ac- 
cording to geographic location is in- 
teresting, and is presented in Table III. 
The areas used are those presented in 
the new constitution of the SAA. 

The figures for the eastern area are 
somewhat misleading as 371 of the 476 


regular year graduate students are en- 
rolled in five institutions, and 169 are 
in pathology, 140 in speech education, 
and seventy-seven in radio and televi- 
sion. Only eleven are in rhetoric, thirty- 
four in theatre, and twelve in a depart- 
mental major. The other geographical 
areas have an enrollment in each con- 
centration more in proportion to the 
total enrollment in that area. 


In an effort to compare the enroll- 
ment figures for this year with those of 
previous years, the departments were 
asked to state whether the enrollment 
figures were smaller, the same, or larger 
than in previous years. Forty-four in- 
stitutions reported that the enrollment 
in 1955-56 was about the same as in 
previous years, eleven stated it was 
smaller, and twenty-eight stated an in- 
crease had taken place. 


TABLE III 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN SPEECH 








No. of Reporting 


Regular Year Summer 








Institutions Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Total 
East irr 11 410 66 192 30 698 
South 20 251 44 195 23 513 
Mid-west 33 470 195 329 112 1106 
West 18 204 51 116 40 411 
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The author felt it was important to 
determine what plans were taking place 
to handle an influx of graduate students 
if such took place. About half of the 
questionnaires omitted an answer to 
this question which could mean many 
things. It would indicate, however, that 
half of the institutions had no plans at 
this time. Three schools reported no 
plans for any increase, but forty depart- 
ments said an increase was possible, and 
general, expected. A few 
stated that few more 
handled,” several reported they could 
handle from two to three times as many, 


in schools 


a could be 


and two departments went as high as 
four or five times as many. Many of the 
with larger enrollments 
said this increase could take place with 
no added staff, and only nine schools 
specifically mentioned a _ planned _in- 
crease in faculty. Five institutions re- 
ported that they were in the process of 
seeking new Ph.D. programs in speech. 
The answers showed that more grad- 
uate students, probably between 300 
and 400, could be handled with existing 
programs in the eighty-two reporting 
institutions, particularly in the middle 
west. 


institutions 


FINANCIAL AID 
In an effort to determine how many 


graduate students in speech were re- 
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ceiving financial aid from or through 
the university, 
asked. to state the number of 


the departments were 
students 
who were on various types of aid. For 
the purpose of this questionnaire, a 
fellowship was described as requiring 
no duties, a teaching assistantship re- 


quired classroom duties, laboratory 
assistants were mainly concerned with 
research duties, clinical assistantships 


were performing therapy duties, and de- 
partmental assistantships had regularly 
assigned non-teaching duties, such as 
reader, business manager, theatre work- 
shop, and the like. The total number 
aid, 
and a of 
grants in each of the various institutions 
is reported in Table IV. 


receiving financial 
the 


of each type 


tabulation of number 


The 697 graduate students receiving 
financial aid during the regular school 
year represent just over forty-one per 
cent of the 1691 students seeking de- 
grees during a similar period. The per 
cent of students receiving aid varied 
greatly from institution to institution, 
of course. The state supported institu- 
tions, in general, offered more assistant- 
ships than privately endowed schools. 
However, in all types of departments, 
large and small, publicly and _ privately 
supported, some departments had over 
seventy-five per cent of the graduate 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ON EACH TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID AND 
4 TABULATION OF THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANTSHIPS IN EACH INSTITUTION 








Number of 


Number of Institutions 
Reporting This 





Type Number Assistantships Number of Assistantships 

Fellowships 64 35 or over 3 
Teaching Assistantships 275 30-34 4 
Laboratory Assistantships 59 25-29 1 
Clinical Assistantships 145 20-24 2 
Departmental Assistantships 154 15-19 3 
aa 10-14 8 

697 5-9 20 

1-4 27 

None 11 





No Answer 
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students receiving aid while others had 
only twenty or thirty per cent on aid 
or even less. The latter part of Table 
IV presents data concerning the spread 
of the number of grants-in-aid available 
in the eighty-two institutions. Table V 
shows the per cent of the speech grad- 
uate students receiving aid from the 
university in the seventy-six institutions 
answering this question. 
TABLE V 
Per CENT OF GRADUATE SPEECH STUDENTS 
RECEIVING 
FINANCIAL AID FROM THE UNIVERSITY 











No. of 
Per Cent Institutions 
g1-100 3 
81-go 5 
71-80 5 
61-70 14 
51-60 4 
{1-50 11 
31-40 7 
21-30 7 
11-20 9 
0-10 11 








It is recognized that other graduate 
students may be receiving aid from 
such outside sources as the government, 
tutoring, private work, and the like. It 
was felt that it would be impossible for 
the person answering the questionnaire 
to ascertain such information, and it 
was not requested. 

The amount involved in each type 
of aid was requested, and the answers 
were so varied that no conclusive re- 
sults could be drawn. In few instances 
did two or more institutions have the 
same range of aid in each type. For 
the sixty-four fellowships, the range was 
from $225 to $1400 with the mode in 
the vicinity of $1000. The 275 teaching 
assistantships varied in salary range 
from $150 to $3000, with the latter be- 
ing called a teaching associate. Four in- 
stitutions offered teaching assistantships 
paying more than $2000, but the mode 
for this category was in the neighbor- 


hood of $1500 with nineteen depart- 
ments granting aid around this amount. 
The fifty-nine laboratory assistants 
varied from $400 to $1200 with the 
greatest number around $600-$800. The 
145 Clinic assistantships varied from 
$150-$2000, with the remuneration cen- 
tering, in the main, around two groups 
of figures, $450-$600, and $1200-$1500. 
More institutions paid clinic assistants 
less than $1000 than above this figure. 
One institution has a clinic associate 
that is paid $4000. The 154 depart- 
mental assistants varied greatly in their 
duties and thus in the amount received. 
The low was $150, with the high being 
$2461. Here again the figures bunched 
around two general areas, $300-$600 
and $1000-$1200. The questionnaire 
stated that all fees should be refunded 
in addition to the amount named. 


QUALITY OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Two questions related to the ease 
with which qualified graduate students 
and qualified graduate assistants could 
be secured. Forty-one institutions who 
answered these questions reported that 
they had difficulty in securing qualified 
graduate students in speech. Many of 
the answers expressed real concern over 
the caliber of students who were apply- 
ing for graduate work. Thirty-four re- 
plies indicated that these departments 
had little trouble in securing the type 
of graduate desired. In addition to the 
above, two schools reported that they 
could secure the right type of pathology 
student but had difficulty in securing 
good rhetoric candidates. While all 
sizes of departments were included in 
those reporting difficulty, the predomi- 
nance of institutions in this category 
were large institutions. A few small de- 
partments reported their enrollments 
were primarily from their own under- 
graduate ranks. 
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The picture was slightly altered in 
the answers concerning the hiring of 
qualified graduate assistants as forty de- 
partments felt they secured the type of 
individual desired and thirty-two did 
not. The size of the graduate enroll- 
ment seemed to play little part in the 
answers to this question. The fact that 
nearly forty per cent of the reporting 
institutions answered in the negative is 
significant. 


MASTER’S CANDIDATES As TEACHERS 


One additional question was asked 
concerning graduate assistantships in 
an effort to determine how many de- 
partments used Master’s candidates in 
teaching positions. Seventy-five replies 
answered this question and thirty-four 
reported that they had used Master's 
candidates for teaching within the last 
ten years, while forty-one said they had 
not. Only two institutions had switched 
to this policy within the last two years. 
Four schools reported that they felt it 
would be necessary them to use 
Master’s people in teaching within five 
years even though they had not used 
them in the past. Ten other departments 
stated they felt there was a definite pos- 
sibility that they would have to adopt 
this policy. Almost all of the schools 
who used Master’s individuals in teach- 
ing said the practice had been more or 
less successful. A few reported a failure 
or two, and one department that had 
formerly used beginning graduates as 
teachers had stopped this policy because 
of lack of success. In the main, however, 
the replies indicated that with careful 
selection close supervision, the 
Master’s candidates made 


for 


and 
satisfactory 
teachers. Some of the replies that stated 
the department had not used Master’s 
people were quite strong in their state- 
ments that they would never adopt such 
a policy. 


PLACING OF STUDENTS 


As would be expected, the almost 
universal answer to the question con- 
cerning the placing of graduates in 
teaching positions was, “We could have 
placed more.” None of the institutions 
reported any difficulty in placing indi- 
viduals trained in rhetoric, pathology, 
or speech education, but some replies 
stated that while all theatre individuals 
were placed, it was more difficult than 
other areas and many were placed in 
non-theatre positions or in jobs where 
theatre was only a part of the work. 
Three departments replied that all of 
their theatre majors had been 
placed, and two mentioned placement 


not 


problems in relation to those trained in 
radio and television. 

The questionnaire asked the reply- 
ing individuals to estimate how many 
more students could have been placed. 
It was recognized that the answer would 
be no more than an educated guess. 
Most replies were satisfied with, “Could 
have placed more.” ‘Twenty replies 
however, attempted to make some judg- 
ment, and they ran from six to forty- 
two as far as numbers were concerned. 
Several said, ““Two or times as 


many,’ and two replies, “ten times as 


three 


many.” The replies, of course, generally 
indicated the great need for more grad- 
uates in the speech field, and when this 
statement is compared with the answer 
that fifty-five of the eighty-two institu- 
tions had less or the same enrollment 
as in the past, there is cause for concern. 
UNDERGRADUATE SPEECH STUDY 

The questionnaire desired to determine 
what suggestions the various depart- 
ments had concerning possible changes 
in the undergraduate training of speech 
students. Approximately half of the re- 
plies did not answer this question, and 
most of the other replies indicated that 
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the student in his senior year should 
have some experience in teaching if he 
planned to go on to graduate work. The 
most often suggested method of achiev- 
ing this aim was to have a senior assist- 
ant to an instructor in the beginning 
courses, and this assistant should actual- 
ly handle the classroom on certain 
occasions. The replies in general seem- 
ed to indicate little dissatisfaction with 
present undergraduate speech training. 


How Can We Ger More SrupeNnts 
INTERESTED IN TEACHING? 

The last query on the questionnaire 
concerned what the departments felt 
were possible methods of getting more 
qualified people into graduate speech 
work. Nearly every reply included the 
word “money” in some form. These sug- 
gestions fell mainly into two categories: 
(1) More and better graduate assistant- 
ships; scholarships and fellowships (2) 
higher college salaries so that the teach- 
ing profession would become more 
attractive. 

With constantly increasing costs in 
education, the financial burden of more 
than four years of college is becoming 
increasingly less attractive. The answer 
to this problem lies primarily in in- 
creasing the number and amount of 
grants to aid graduate students. Great 
publicity has been given in both pro- 
fessional and lay journals concerning 
the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. 
While departments are certainly aware 
of the need for increasing financial aid 
and in some cases action has been taken 
or is pending, little nationwide publicity 
has been given to this problem. Most 
of the answers to the questionnaire 
indicated that an increase in the num- 
ber and amount of such grants would 
be of real help in increasing the num- 
ber of graduate students in speech. 


Regarding the second aspect of the 
money question, so much has already 
been said that little more need be add- 
ed. The answers were almost unani- 
mous, however, that increased salaries 
would be a motivational factor in get- 
ting students interested in teaching 
careers. 

A few of the questionnaires indicated 
that the lack of interest in graduate 
work in speech stemmed from poor first 
courses. These answers indicated that 
too often the first course lacked “guts” 
as one put it, and thus good students 
felt from the beginning of their work, 
the field had little to offer. Many indi- 
viduals with whom the questionnaire 
was discussed expressed feeling that this 
was probably true. 

Other suggestions concerned a “Help 
Wanted” section in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech or The Speech Teach- 
er primarily to show interested students 
the possibilities in the field, brochures 
from state, regional, and national asso- 
ciations, and a concentrated effort by 
each Department of Speech to “sell” 
the field to the better undergraduate 
students. Every institution has a re- 
sponsibility here even though it may 
not have a graduate program. If the 
colleges expect to hire teachers of speech 
in the future, they must assume some 
share of the responsibility of seeing that 
qualified people seek advanced train- 


ing. 


CONCLUSION 

It is recognized that since some grad- 
uate departments did not reply to the 
questionnaire, the figures presented here 
are not complete. However, since such 
a large number did reply, the sample is 
thorough enough to have some mean- 
ing. The interpretation will have to be 
made to fit the individual situation. 











Il. MEETING RISING ENROLLMENTS IN SPEECH 
IN THE SMALL LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


George 


THE PROBLEM 


O one needs to remind us of the 
N record enrollment in American 
institutions of higher education _ this 
year. For the sixth consecutive year col- 
lege enrollments have continued to soar. 
Although it may be several years before 
the peak of the enrollment is reached, 
there is a stimulating sense of excite- 
ment in the air; and many liberal arts 
colleges are making plans to accept the 
challenge of the “impending tidal wave” 
of students which will sweep over their 
islands of learning in the next decade. 

No small number of educators feel 
that the independent liberal arts college 
should be free from the pressures of in- 
creased enrollments. The liberal arts 
colleges are advised to emulate King 
Canute and command the rising tide to 
go back or to build flood walls strong 
enough to keep out the tide and pre- 
serve their Utopia. Both their friends 
and their critics say they should rigidly 
limit enrollment—let the public multi- 
purpose institutions cope with the prob- 
lem of mass education. This may be 


This third article is written by the Dean and 
Chairman of the Department of Speech at 
Greenville (Illinois) College. It presents the 
typical problems and outlook of the smaller 
college which even now faces difficulties in fac- 
ulty supply. The author regards the “next two 
or three vears as crucial.” Much of this in- 
teresting material was given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Speech Association held in 
November, 1957. 

George Tade took his B.S. (1945) and MS. 
(1946) in Education at Indiana State. After ad- 
ditional study at Indiana and Washington Uni- 
versities, he received the Ph.D. (1955) from 
the University of Illinois. His principal fields in 
speech are public speaking and debate. 


T. ‘Tade 


the road some liberal arts colleges will 
take but not, I believe, the majority. 

There are risks ahead for those who 
decide to remain unchanged, as well as 
for those who decide to grow and out- 
grow thefr academic facilities. Presi- 
dent Louis Benezet may be correct in 
his contention that unless the liberal 
arts colleges do expand their enroll- 
ments, they will suffer the same fate as 
the nineteenth century academies which 
either disappeared or became “isolated 
centers of special service to a_ select 
and moneyed few.”? 


Perhaps we would agree that the in- 
dependent liberal arts college has an 
obligation to expand providing it does 
not expand beyond its ability to main- 
tain its characteristic emphasis in Amer- 
ican higher education. In essence what 
should be preserved is not a particular 
size but rather a point of view—a point 
of view that rejects mass production in 
any form, places a high value upon the 
individual student, and embraces all 
departments and activities of the col- 
lege within the framework of a common 
educational philosophy.? All teachers in 
the small college must play an active 
role in the preservation of this tradi- 
tional emphasis if it is to be maintained 
as enrollments grow. The teacher of 


speech as a member of the academic 


1 Louis T. Benezet, “The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege: Some Future Functions,” The Educational 
Record, XXXVI (October, 1955) 310-316. 

2Nancy Duke Lewis, “Increasing Enroll- 
ments and Attendant Problems for the Aca- 
demic Dean,” Proceedings of the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans (January, 1956), p. 8. 
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community must carry a full share of 
this responsibility. 

How is this point of view to be main- 
tained in the teaching of speech when 
the tidal waters begin to lap about our 
academic feet? Will it be possible to 
continue present teaching procedures 
by enlarging faculties? Must methods 
of teaching be changed or curricular 
offerings be restricted in order to give 
more time to fundamentals courses? 
These and similar questions seem to be 
basic considerations. 

Recently I asked the academic deans 
of twenty-eight small liberal arts col- 
leges in Illinois to indicate how they 
planned to care for increased enroll- 
ments in speech in the next decade. 
Twenty of the twenty-three deans re- 
sponding seemed to show a marked 
preference for continuing present pro- 
cedures by means of employing more 
faculty. This may show that there is a 
general satisfaction with the methods 
being used, or it may mean that little 
thought has been given to ways of meei- 
ing increased enrollments in speech. 
Undoubtedly more faculty will be re- 
quired; however, any plan based _pri- 
marily upon employing more faculty 
does not appear to be realistic. 

Without detailing the anticipated 
growth of college enrollments, it suffices 
to say that according to present predic- 
tions the current three million students 
may well reach six million by 1970;* 
and it may go higher if a larger per- 
centage of the college age group seeks 
admission to college. If the predicted 
increase in enrollment continues to be 
distributed approximately as it is now 
between independent liberal arts col- 
leges and other institutions, it would 
seem logical to assume that many liberal 


' President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, Second Report to the 
President (Washington, 1957), p. 3. 


arts colleges would double or triple in 
size by 1970. 

If we apply the same ratios used in 
predicting the total increase in college 
enrollments to enrollments in college 
speech classes, we may well expect col- 
lege classes in speech to also double or 
triple in size. This would mean that the 
liberal arts college which continued its 
present teaching procedures in speech 
and maintained its present faculty-stu- 
dent ratio at about 1 to 13 would face 
a staggering personnel problem.‘ 

With the exception of a handful of 
highly endowed institutions, few colleges 
would be able to hold or recruit a 
sufficient number of first-rate professors. 
The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School reports 
that approximately gooo doctorates are 
granted each year in all fields with about 
5000 being available for college place- 
ment.® This figure takes on added sig- 
nificance when we realize that by 1970 
American colleges and universities will 
need an additional 180,000 to 270,000 
trained teachers to cover replacements 
and meet expected enrollments.° When 
one considers the simple fact of supply 
and demand, it seems obvious that the 
typical independent liberal arts col- 
lege with its limited budget will not be 
able to compete in the teacher market 
for any large number of additional fac- 
ulty personnel in speech or in any other 
field. 


APPROACHES AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


On the assumption that there will be 
many more students in the liberal arts 
colleges and more teachers but not 


4 Speech programs at all levels of education 
may be adversely affected by the shortage of 
qualified teachers. See Karl Robinson, “The 
Time for Action is Now,” The Speech Teacher, 
IV (September, 1955), 155-158. 

5 President's Committee on Education, p. 28. 

6 Ibid. 
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nearly enough and not soon enough, 


how can the increased enrollments in 
speech be met while still maintaining 
the characteristic point of view of the 
small college? Clearly the problem calls 
for a more creative and effective use of 


The 


burden of “getting” an education must 


the available teaching resources. 
be shifted to the student, instructional 
procedures must be improved, and the 
proliferation of course offerings must 
be halted. 

The “packaging” of higher education 
into neat little bundles labeled courses 
which must be picked up by installment 
in the classroom at three, four, or five 
regular periods per week needs re-ex- 
amination. that an 
undergraduate can learn only as a mem- 


Must we assume 
ber of a class? Is it not possible that 
through some plan of independent 
study a student may achieve an equally 
meaningful educational experience? 
Three types of independent study 
programs? seem to be worthy of con- 
sideration by the teacher of speech. 
First, number of hours of formal 
instruction required in a course might 
be reduced. For example, at Sarah 
College all yield 
approximately five semester hours of 
credit. Classes meet once each week for 
an hour and a half or twice a week for 
This 


students are expected to do more work 


the 


Lawrence courses 


an hour each time. means that 


initiative than would be 
the case if classes met more frequently. 


on their own 


The class instruction is designed to give 
broad perspective in the field of learn- 
ing while an independent study project 
carried on in connection with the course 
the her 
knowledge within a more limited area. 
that 


permits student to deepen 


It would appear this method of 


7 See Robert H. Bonthius et al., The Inde- 
pendent Study Program in the United States 
(New York 32-65 


1957), PPp- 


independent work might adapt itself to 
certain upper level courses in speech 
where enrollments are usually small. 
If it proved feasible to use such a pro- 
cedure, two courses might be handled 
by the same instructor instead of one 
with no more time spent in class; or 
the released time might be used to car- 
ry on research or some other creative 
activity. 

Another type of independent study or 
“honors” program might be developed 
in which a_ student take the 
initiative for doing all the work of a 
course independently. Instead of each 
student’s following a prescribed syllabus 


would 


and attending regular class meetings, a 
minimum amount of direction from a 
faculty member might help the student 
to explore the subject on his own. A 
series of carefully structured research 
projects and/or a comprehensive test 
might be used to evaluate the quality 
of the student’s independent work.* 
Such courses at the upper levels would 
release faculty time for the teaching ol 
a greater number of beginning students 
in fundamentals courses where faculty- 
student contact is perhaps more import- 
ant. 


A third approach might be to spend 
the first six weeks in class instruction 
designed to make clear the basic prob- 
lems to be confronted in the course and 
some possible ways of attacking them. 
The student might then spend six weeks 
or more in independent study. The 
course could conclude with the remain- 
der of the semester devoted to class dis- 
cussion of the student’s independent 
work and a general integration of the 
major content of the course by stu- 


dents and instructor.® 


8 Clarence H. Faust, “Rising Enrollments 


and Effective Use of Faculty Resources,” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, XLII 
(May. 1957) 250. 

9 Tbhid. 
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[ am not aware of any small colleges 
thus far attempting such independent 
study programs in upper level speech 
courses; however, it seems to be en- 
tirely feasible to develop such courses 
for advanced students in areas. where 
enrollments are small. Such courses 
would place a greater burden for learn- 
ing on the student where it belongs 
and at the same time release faculty 
members for other responsibilities. 


The conserving of teacher time in 
the fundamentals courses where more 
student-teacher contact is required may 
necessitate some revision in procedure. 
The twenty-three academic deans had 
several suggestions to offer in this area. 
Eleven believed that speeches should be 
recorded outside of class. Ten favored 
accelerating better students to more 
advanced classes thus relieving the pres- 
sure on the basic courses. Seven sug- 
gested that undergraduate majors might 
be used in grading student speeches. 
Six favored assigning shorter speeches, 
and five thought the number of speak- 
ing experiences could be reduced. None 
proposed the elimination of a gradua- 
tion speech requirement as a means of 
reducing pressure on the speech faculty. 
Each of these suggestions would seem 
to merit careful consideration as possi- 
ble means of improving the use of 
faculty time. 


Another area which deserves atten- 
tion in the small college is the speech 
curriculum. In many cases the curricu- 
lum which now exists is due in part 
to historical accident or to a fortuitous 
concourse of teachers. In general, the 
pressure has been to expand course 
offerings and to solve all of our real 
and imaginary problems by adding a 
course. The consequence is a wasteful 
proliferation of courses—‘“wasteful of 
faculty time and inefficient and ineffec- 


tive in the education of students.’’” 
Such course proliferation in the small 
college results in many different prepara- 
tions for each faculty member, small 
classes, little marginal time for creative 
work, and less funds available for salary 
increases. In many small colleges the 
time for pruning the course offerings 
has arrived if they are to conserve their 
greatest resource—the faculty. Where 
each institution will wield the pruning 
shears will depend upon a careful study 
of institutional objectives, the students 
to be served, faculty competence, and 
the courses now being offered. 


The possibility of increasing class 
size and the possibility of teaching by 
television are often mentioned as means 
of serving larger enrollments. Both of 
these approaches to the enrollment 
problem will no doubt be used with 
greater frequency as the results of cur- 
rent research becomes available. Neither 
of these methods, however, seems to 
hold much promise for the small col- 
lege. Television is not easily adapted to 
the needs and resources of the small 
college, and large classes in speech or any 
other area do not appear to be in har- 
mony with its basic point of view. 

In summary, the small college can- 
not hope to meet the challenge of the 
next decade by employing more faculty 
or increasing class size. It cannot com- 
pete for faculty with industry and larg- 
er institutions; and if it enters into 
mass education, it may lose its distinc- 
tive point of view. The hope for the 
small college seems to lie in the direc- 
tion of creating more and better oppor- 
tunities for independent study, care- 
fully selecting courses for the curricu- 
lum, and in conserving teacher time 
through improved instructional proce- 
dures. 


10 Faust, p. 262. 











A REPORT ON A CLASS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUTTERERS—ARE WE MEETING THEIR NEEDS? 


Hilda F. Amidon 


OST speech correction teachers 
M will probably agree that effective 
speech therapy for the stutterer is not 
directed primarily to the disorder, but 
to the personality development of the 
individual. This implies careful plan- 
ning for a progressive therapeutic pro- 
gram from year to year, with stimulat- 
ing and challenging as well as successful 
speaking experiences. This article re- 
ports an experiment with nine students 
in one senior high school and_ poses 
some questions which the writer feels 
merit further investigation. 

Let us ask ourselves, Do we supply 
stimulating goals for our students, year 
after year, or do we rely too heavily 
upon self-motivation for the student to 
overcome his stuttering? Do we provide 
for successful speaking experiences that 
in turn develop self-confidence and the 
feeling of personal worth? Do we vary 
our programs to meet the needs of lower 
and upper classmen in the high school? 
The same questions seem to apply in 
the university and college clinics where 
certain stutterers return for help for the 
second and third summers. 
1955-56. Of the 
dents enrolled in the speech class under 


Procedure nine stu- 
discussion, one was a junior, one a soph- 
omore, the rest were freshmen. Through 
planning with the administration, sched- 
ules were arranged to permit students 


to attend speech classes two successive 


Mrs. Amidon 
of Speech and Hearing Services in the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Public Schools. This _ in- 
teresting account of group methods of working 
with stutterers should be helpful to all teach- 
ers of speech. 


M.A., Iowa, 1941) is Supervisor 


periods. The first period was devoted to 
mental hygiene aspects of therapy; the 
second period to speech practice. The 
first period was known and referred to, 
as the KNOW YOURSELF? period, since the 
here mentioned publication served as 
general guide to class discussion. 

The 


form of Jacobson’s? relaxation exercises 


lesson started with a modified 

and was followed by reading and dis- 

cussing the material on one or two pages 

in the basic text being used. The stu- 

dents met in a small room and were 

seated around a table where the atmos- 

phere was one of being at ease and in 

semi-private consultation. Gradually, 

week by week, month by month, the fol- 

lowing guiding rules were worked out. 

As a stutterer I should: 

Stretch out my words. 

Talk as often as I have a fair chance. 

Understand myself. Be honest about my 
stuttering. 

Talk the easy way. 

Tell people about stuttering, 
will know it is no crime. 


so. they 


Enter into conversation and discussion, 
the same as anyone else. 

Relax 

Establish eye contact with the listener. 

Remember that stuttering is worse at 
certain times than at others. 

Stop worrying about my stuttering and 
talk more. 
The second period was spent in a reg- 

with the simulated air 


ular classroom 


1 Bryngelson, B., Chapman, M. E., Hansen, 
O. K. Know Yourself (Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1950). 

2 Jacobson Edmund. Progressive Relaxation 


(The University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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of pressure for a good recitation. The in- 
structor spent much time behind the 
teacher’s desk and students were scat- 
tered about the room to increase the 
tension. It was explained to the class 
that the instructor was the same under- 
standing person as she was in the KNOW 
YOURSELF class, but that she would take 
on the role of a demanding classroom 
teacher to help them meet the difficulties 
of ordinary recitation. Each student 
chose his own text, for the practice ses- 
sion, German, English, biology, etc. The 
instructor spared neither praise nor 
blame as it was merited, and pressured 
the students for optimum performance. 


Concurrently, through further plan- 
ning with the administration, arrange- 
ments were made for the speech teach- 
er to have a conference with all subject 
teachers of the nine students. This was 
accomplished on the day scheduled at 
that school, in the following manner. 
She met the first group of six teachers 
for fifteen minutes before school, that 
is, fifteen minutes before the bells rang 
for passing of classes. The stutterers 
were not present, but they knew of the 
conferences. It was they who worked 
out the following suggestions for the 
discussions with their teachers. 


Stutterers should have a little extra time 
for recitation, but not much more. 
Talk with a stutterer about his problem. 

It will help overcome embarrassment. 
Understanding is better than sympathy. 
Tests, report cards, etc., increase a stu- 

dent’s stutterings for the time being. 
Talk with the stutterer. He dreads being 
left out, or made to feel different. 
Expect the student’s stutter to vary in 
severity from time to time. 
Relax with the stutterer. It will help 


him to relax. 


Establish eye contact with the stutterer. 
Recitation is important. A_ stutterer 


115 


should not be passed on written work 
alone. 


The next week, six more teachers were 
released and this pattern continued un- 
til all had been seen. The teachers 
showed interest and asked questions, 
but results were minimized because of 
their own classroom pressures. 

Evaluation of therapy for 1955-56 In 
general, the speech patterns of these 
stutterers improved little, if any, dur- 
ing the year of therapy, but their atti- 
tudes changed considerably. They re- 
cited more, they talked with one or two 
of their teachers about stuttering and 
lost much of their embarrassment about 
the problem. 

Procedures for 1956-57 Lhe pattern 
of two consecutive periods was again 
maintained, but a small music room 
with movable furniture was used for 
both periods. Each lesson began with the 
relaxation exercises. At first the instruc- 
tor gave directions, then the class gave 
them in unison and felt that talking 
with rhythmical muscle-tension-relaxa- 
tion, served as a means of setting a pat- 
tern of RATE CONTROL.*® Following these 
exercises, mimeographed materials pre- 
pared especially for this group, served 
as the basis for discussion of certain 
mental hygiene aspects of therapy. Top- 
ics used, included the following: 
Analyzing my stutter. 

The effect of telling a stutterer to speak 
more slowly. 

What a teacher expects when she calls 
on a student to recite. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 


In the discussion of the latter topic, the 
group saw the need of heading for a 
destination they could reasonably expect 
to reach, but one sophomore, with Eu- 
ropean background and very high fam- 


3 Bender, J. F., Kleinfeld, V. M. Speech Cor- 
rection Manual (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937). 
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ily standards, insisted on hitching his 
wagon to the furthest star. The thera- 
peutic value of the discussion came 
when the group enthusiastically took 
over the discussion and the instructor 


sat and listened. 


Each student, with the help of the 
class and the instructor, worked out a 
control or plan of attack on his own 
problem. The following samples will 
serve to illustrate their decisions and 
point out their degree of readiness for 
direct therapy. 

Think of my audience, instead of my- 
self. Use good posture and project to 
the far corner of the room. 

Use eye contact. Relax. Talk plainly. 
Never quit trying to improve. Learn 
to talk by talking. 

Practice rate control. Strengthen the 
vowel. Develop a feeling for smooth 
rhythm. 

Relax. Stop holding my breath. Vocalize. 
Get over to the vowel. 


Forget stuttering. Just talk. 


In the second period, students read 
from text-books and paraphrased the 
contents, using their chosen control. 
They evaluated each others’ attempts 
and one day named the observable symp- 
toms and what they considered the real 
reason back of the symptom. 


Symptom 
Blocks sometimes 
Repeats sounds. 
Opens mouth. Closes eyes 
Speech is indistinct. 
Speech is jerky. 
Prolongs the consonant 
Speech is indistinct. 


PFEACHER 


admittedly chose a plan of action de- 
manding a minimum of speech. 


By March, the group seemed ready for 
a test situation. This came in the form 
of a panel discussion in April, before 
an audience of fifteen English teachers, 
four guidance counselors and three ad- 
ministrators. The topic was stuttering 
and discussion aimed to answer four 
What What 
causes stuttering? What can the stutterer 
do to help himself? What can the high 
school teacher do to help the stutterer? 
Following’ the panel, the members 
answered questions from the floor. They 


questions: is stuttering? 


stuttered, but they spoke with assurance 
and impressed their audience with their 
poise and emotional Since 
that day, they have stood a little taller, 
smiled a little more easily and talked 
more freely. The only student who was 


maturity. 


not ready for this test, was the sopho- 
who _ hitched his 
furthest star. He was afraid he would 
stutter. 


more wagon to the 


With I.Q.’s ranging from i100 to 115, 
the usual spread of difficulty and prog- 
The 
who acted as moderator for the panel 


ress was to be expected. senior 
discussion is now considered a normal 
speaker by her teachers and has been 
accepted for nurse’s training in a local 
hospital. A sophomore who was speech- 


Real Reason 
Fears stuttering. 
Fears speaking situation. 
Holds breath. 
Wants perfection 
Lacks breath control. 
Has learned to vocalize. This is good. 


without stuttering 


Fears failure. Feels, “I can’t.” 





talks on 
hobbies, sports, personal interests and 


These students also gave 


their ambitions for the future. In the 
latter who 


hitched his wagon to the furthest star, 


situation, the sophomore 


less when enrolled is now able to vocal- 
He is 
Then there is the boy 


ize and finally get the words out. 
willing to try. 
who can not yet face his problem real- 


istically. But he thinks next year he 
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may try the panel, since the others said 
it helped them so much. 

As a group, these students have two 
more years in high school. What shall 
be the stimuli provided for their max- 
imum success? Plans are being con- 
sidered for reading and discussing such 
literature in the field as they are 
ready to use. They will be ambassa- 
dors, with portfolio, for helping others 
to understand the possible future for 
each stutterer they know. In_ other 
classes, where the students do not seem 
capable of so much discussion and intro- 


spection, what incentives do we _ pro- 
vide? To repeat the basic questions as 
first stated, Do we supply stimulating 
goals for our students, year after year, 
or do we rely too heavily upon self- 
motivation for the student to overcome 
his stuttering? Do we provide for suc- 
cessful speaking experiences that in turn 
develop self-confidence and the feeling 
of personal worth? Do we vary our 
programs to meet the needs of lower 
and upper classmen? These are ques- 
tions every speech correction teacher 
must ask himself, repeatedly. 


-_ 





EXCURSUS 


Because maladjustment problems of the students who stutter seem to 
be greatly accenuated at the high-school level, the following suggestions 
are given as helpful guides to secondary-school personnel in dealing with 
these speech handicapped students. 

A. Principals and teachers should help to bridge the gap between ele- 
mentary and secondary school and help the student to make a success- 
ful transition into his new school environment. 

B. Principals and teachers should be particularly aware of the be- 
havior problems and personality maladjustments which are often the re- 
sult of, or at least, accentuated by the speech disorder. 

These problems may include truancy, over-agressive tendencies, fight- 
ing, or complete withdrawal. Even cases of incorrigibility or delinquency 
can be often traced to a neglected speech difficulty. This neglect becomes 
a costly waste to both child and school. 

c. Principals and teachers should encourage the stuttering student 
to develop his special abilities and personality assets. 

In the general school adjustment of speech defective pupils, extra- 
curricular activities are of vital importance. 

p. Principals and teachers should develop a sincere, friendly interest 
in the pupil who stutters if they wish to help him. 

They should atempt to gain his point of view, establish his confidence 
through personal conferences, discuss his stuttering objectively, and sug- 
gest ways for him to meet the problems that it creates. 

E. Principals and teachers should know how to deal with the oral 
recitation problems of stutterers. 

The attitudes of stutterers toward school and education generally 
seem to be determined to a significant degree by their experiences in oral 
recitation. 

F. Principals and teachers should avail themselves of all resources and 
facilities in the interest of the stuttering pupil. 

Since stuttering is a complicated disorder, whenever possible it should 
be treated clinically by a thoroughly trained speech correctionist.—Thelma 
A. Knudson, “Stuttering,” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXIV (November, 1950), 42-48. 











PROMOTING DYNAMIC 
INTERPRETATIVE READING 


Elbert R. Bowen 


INCE Webster indicates that the 
word dynamic denotes “‘active’’ as 


“opposed to and 


“forceful,” we may say that the function 


Static,” “potent,” 


of any educator is the development of 
We 
that teachers of interpretative reading 


have: the responsibility 


dynamic minds. may also contend 
for producing 
dynamic reading. They have made com- 
mendable progress in achieving academ- 
ically sound interpretation of meaning, 
based upon literary analysis, but, pos- 
sibly in the attempt to avoid elocution- 
ary excesses, they have often achieved 
scholarship at the expense of effective 
communication, 

Of course, the ethical teacher of the 
art will not tolerate ignorant reading: 
he will not accept a reading of complex 
literature by a student who obviously 
either the 
the author. He will insist that 
student 


knows nothing about ma- 


terial o1 
whatever research 


the conduct 


is necessary to understand a 


literary 
selection. This is good teaching, but it 
is not complete teaching. The library 
egg-hunt is only one type of investiga- 
tion which the effective interpretative 
reader must conduct. The other type, 
the reader’s analysis of his own reactions 
to the material, is more likely to lead 
to dvnamic communication. 

Surely 


the dav has arrived when we 


Filbert R. Bowen (Ph.D., Missouri, ’50) is Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Drama at Central Michi- 
gan College. He collaborated with Otis J. Ag- 
gertt in writing the textbook Communicative 
Reading, which the Macmillan Company pub- 
lished in 1956. The present article is based up- 
ym a paper which he presented at the Central 


States Speech Association Conference in Min- 
neapolis, on April 1957. 


can agree that meaning is not something 
that resides on a printed page or that 
lies, waiting to be discovered in_bi- 
ographical or critical studies. Also, we 
can now agree that meaning always lies 
in the responses of the recipient of the 
communicative act and that the mean- 
ing of any piece of literature cannot be 
simply that of the author but is rathe1 
that of the sensitive reader, who receives 
impressions from literature and then 
validates his responses by research. Ef- 
fective interpreters will, of course, try to 
shape their interpretations as they think 
the intended, know 
that they, themselves, have a great cre- 


author but they 
ative part to play. 

Academic fields being what they are, 
graduate students in interpretative read- 
ing may become literary critics, but the 
beginning reader cannot and should not 
be forced into that mold. Our function 
as teachers of interpretative reading is 
not to train literary critics but to train 
communicators of 
that the 
adept critic before he reads to audiences, 


literary content. If 


we insist student become an 
we give him little opportunity to read 
as an undergraduate. To us the reader 
must always be more important than 
the author. We can do little for the au- 
thor, beyond promoting the works of 
good authors with enthusiasm and being 
with all We 


the however, in de- 


honest authors. can do 


much: for reader, 
veloping his sensitivity to literary sug- 
gestion and in improving his speaking 


skills. 


If we can accept John Ciardi’s simple 
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definition of the literary function—‘the 
communication of experience in exper- 
ienceable terms”'—we can_ recognize 
that our primary responsibility to the 
student is to convince him of his cre- 
ative function as an interpretative artist, 
in the use of his imagination and his 
entire background of experience, both 
actual and vicarious, and then to teach 
him to be able to communicate to an 
audience the by-products of his rela- 
tionship with an author. 

Allen Tate has said that “most critics 
have a hard time fixing their minds di- 
rectly under their noses, and before they 
see the object that is there they use a 
telescope upon the horizon to see where 
it came from.’? Too often we force our 
students to do the same thing. In the 
interest of academic respectability and 
a mis-directed sense of ethics, we often 
neglect the student for the author by 
asking him to look to the author while 
forgetting to encourage him to look also 
to himself. We do not obtain good read- 
ing in this way. We produce dull read- 
ers, who may understand the author’s 
intent but do not participate in the liter- 
ary experience while communicating. 
Like the writer, the reader must have an 
experience. Like the writer, the reader 
must “communicate experience in ex- 
perienceable terms.” 

What can the teacher of interpretative 
reading do to promote live, dynamic 
reading in place of dull, academic read- 
ing? Among other instructional methods 
he can try these five procedures: 

First, he can make clear to the stu- 
dent his creative function in reading 
aloud to an audience. The student 
reader is not a mere radio or television 


1John Ciardi, “What Every Writer Must 
Learn,” The Saturday Review, December 15, 
1956, p. 38. 

2 Allen Tate, ‘Narcissus as Narcissus,” The 
Creative Process; A Symposium (Brewster 
Ghiselin, ed.), Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952, p. 138. 


set changing the author’s symbols into 
sound and sight signals. On the con- 
trary, he is an artist who must filter 
what he reads or sees through his entire 
background of experience. No two 
readers will ever read anything the same 
way because they will always have dif- 
ferent meanings for what they read. 
This is not unethical; it is unavoidable. 
Each reader must find meanings of his 
own in what he reads, and the more 
intense these meanings are, the more 
dynamic the oral reading of them will 
be potentially. The student should 
never feel that he is a mere mechanism 
for reproducing someone else’s exper- 
iences. He must realize that his func- 
tion is to communicate experiences that 
someone else has stimulated in him. 


Second, the teacher can let the stu- 
dent choose his own material, within 
the limits of worthy literature. Effective 
reading results only from a_ personal 
enthusiasm for the material and a de- 
sire to communicate it. To be received 
with enthusiasm, the literature must 
provide the reader with a vicarious ex- 
perience. To be meaningful, the selec- 
tion must touch the reader’s past ex- 
perience in some place. The teacher 
may assign a specific poem to a specific 
student for academic analysis, perhaps, 
but he should assign it for oral presenta- 
tion only if and when the student has 
developed a strong appreciation for it. 
Of course, when the student is permitted 
to select his own reading material, he 
will often fall short of the quality the 
teacher desires, but the teacher can exert 
some influence by instructing the stu- 
dent in the basic differences between 
good and bad writing and by furnish- 
ing him with lists of worthy materials of 
a considerable variety of types. 


Third, the teacher should get the stu- 
dent to formulate his initial responses 
to the literature before he begins ac- 
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ademic research upon it. The student 
should write a preliminary draft of 
the theme and should also draw from his 
own background, images appropriate 
to those suggested by the author. These 
actions encourage originality, initiative, 
and curiosity. Obviously, research may 
reveal to the student that his original 
interpretation is in error, in whole or 
in part, but he can and should adjust 
his meanings to those of the author. 

Fourth, the teacher should require 
academic research when it is necessary 
for proper analysis of the author’s mean- 
ings. Sometimes selections demand little, 
if any, research; sometimes, a great deal. 
The student should produce some writ- 
ten statement of the results of his re- 
search, particularly emphasizing the ef- 
fect the research had upon his own in- 
terpretation. 


TEACHER 


Fifth, the teacher should encourage 
the student to experience and re-exper- 
ience the content of the literature each 
time he reads. Automatic utterance of 
words to an audience cannot be effective 
communication. Automatic utterance of 
words in practice cannot be effective 
preparation for communication. The 
reader must concentrate upon. thinking 
each thought completely, visualizing 
each image thoroughly, and re-creating 
each emotion intensely every time he 
reads aloud. If the reader so experiences 
his material, his reading cannot help 


but be lively and dynamic. 


The student reader must master many 
techniques of interpretative reading, but 
none is so likely to lead to dynamic 
communication as is his strong partic- 


ipation in the literature. 








TEACHING SPEECH AROUND THE WORLD III: 
REPORT ON AUSTRALIA 


Robert T. Oliver 


N continuing the study of Speech 
W sennine around the world, during 
the three months, June-August, 1957, I 
served in Australia as a Consultant on 
Speech, at the invitation of the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education, under 
the sponsorship of the U. S. Department 
of State’s Leaders-Specialist program. In 
approximately go days I travelled some 
30,000 miles, and delivered about 200 
talks (mostly on Speech Education) to 
groups of Australian teachers, students, 
school administrators, and parents, as 
well as half a dozen talks over the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting system. Never be- 
fore had the Australians been exposed 
to so many injunctions about the bene- 
fits of education in Speech! But it is 
also true that the amount of “consult- 
ing” I was called upon to do is a relia- 
ble measure of the genuineness of their 
interest in the subject. 


I 
Australia is about the same size as 
the United States, but has a population 
of only ten millions, more than half of 


Professor Oliver, Chairman of the Department 
of Speech at Pennsylvania State University, 
adds the present article to his two interesting 
previous publications on the status of speech 
education in foreign lands. Both appeared in 
The Speech Teacher (March, 1956, and Septem- 
ber, 1956). 

American scholars and teachers may~ have 
cause to be surprised at the practical programs 
in Australia, which are described in this report. 

In addition to his writings in professional 
journals, Dr. Oliver is Editor of Today’s Speech, 
and is the author of Psychology of Persuasive 
Speech (Longmans) and of Communicative 
Speech (Dryden) with Dallas Dickey and Harold 
Zelko. 

He has his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1937. 


them concentrated in the major cities of 
Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Hobart in the fertile belt along the 
eastern and southern coasts, and in 
Perth, on the western coast. In tempera- 
ment they are very like Americans: in- 
formal, casual, ambitious, and individ- 
ualistic. Their standard of living is 
probably the second highest in the 
world. Like us, their history has been 
dominated by a westward movement to 
settle empty lands. Many Australians 
assured me of their basic similarity to 
Americans, and in most respects this 
seems very true. 


Their school system, however, differs 
rather markedly from ours. Its control 
is centralized, its methods and _ philos 
ophy are conservative, and its higher 
levels are restricted to a much smaller 
proportion of the population. 

Each of the six States (Queensland, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, 
Southern Australia, and Western Aus- 
tralia) has a Department of Education, 
which receives tax money that has been 
collected by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, and which administers directly 
all the educational system except the 
six Universities — which are state-sup- 
ported but almost completely independ- 
ent in administration. 


In the six years of primary education, 
students are segregated by intelligence 
differences into three groups. Teachers 
are assigned to particular posts by the 
State Office. Promotion is_ relatively 
rigidly based upon seniority, and the 
salary scale for women is lower than for 
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men. Promotion almost invariably in- 
volves a shift to a larger school, so that 
continuity of service is rare. 

there 


Ac the level, 


many 


secondary are 


private (sectarian) schools, sub- 
ject to a lesser degree of state control. 
The 


secondary level into agricultural, voca- 


state schools are divided at the 
tional, and academic high schools, each 
group differing much from the others 
and with each school very. similar in 
standards and methods to others of its 
group. State inspectors visit every teach- 
er at least once a year to observe, advise, 
efficiency (which 
are utilized, along with seniority rat- 


and render reports 
ings, as a basis for promotions). Exter- 
nal written examinations dominate the 


secondary level (particularly for the 


academic high schools) and are based 
upon university entrance requirements 
— although not more than ten percent 
of the graduates enter a University. 
Ihe State Teachers Colleges are also 
the direct supervision of the 
State Offices of Education. Students in 


under 


attendance are given free tuition and 
a cost-of-living allowance, and are re- 
quired to teach for at least a year (or 
The length of 
the course varies from one year to four 


refund the advances). 


years—the latter being true only in Mel- 
bourne, where two of the Teachers Col- 


leges are linked administratively with 
Melbourne University. 
The Universities offer an A.B. for 


three vears of generalized course work, 
vears of 


work.” 


or four closely specialized 


Each De- 


partment has only one Professor, who 


“honor University 
is assisted by a number of lecturers and 
several 
hundred in the introductory courses to 


as low 


readers. Classes varv from 


as eight or ten students in the 
upper divisions. almost 
examinations, 


Evaluation is 
and 
it is customary for as manv as forty 


entirely by written 


per cent to be dropped as failures at the 
end of the first year. 

teachers in- 
formed me, and as I had occasion to 
observe, class discussion is 
known. 


At all levels, as many 
almost un- 
This is particularly true of 
the academic high schools and univer- 
sities. The teachers tend to state what 
is true (in lectures), the students copy 
this truth down in their notebooks, and 
the amount of education they acquire is 
tested by examination—with the exams 
being prepared and graded (for the aca- 
demic high schools) by outside exam- 
ineers. 

The result may, in general, be fairly 
described as rigorous, rigid, and fact- 
centered. The Australian students may 
learn a great many more facts than do 
our American students—though I am 
not really convinced that this is so. They 
surely do not have the same opportun- 
ity offered to our students for “per- 
sonality development.” _ 


IT 


Everywhere I went in Australia I saw 
many evidences of a deep-seated affir- 
mation of the 


value of education in 


Speech (or spoken English)—often to 
a degree far surpassing that of our own 
educational At the be- 
ginning of my tour, I was prepared to 
try to convince the school people of 
the value of Speech, but I soon en- 
countered a that, 
“we talk 100 words for every one we 
write,” and that spoken English must 
be taught. 


administrators. 


general conviction 


little island 
Tasmania (population: 300,- 
000) there is a staff of nine “Speech ex- 
perts,” headed by Clive Sansom, which 
periodically visits schools to encourage 
and direct Speech activities. It pub- 
lishes two which are ap- 
proved as “official policy” by the De- 


For example, in the 


State of 


brochures, 





to 
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partment of Education. In the first, 
Speech in Primary Education, is this in- 
junction: 

The end of speech, like the end of writing, is 
communication. We want children to be so 
confiident and practiced in the use of the 
spoken lanuguage that they can convey their 
thoughts and feelings with ease and fluency, 
to their own satisfaction as well as to the 
listeners. Clarity. of thought, and a_ natural 
vitality and spontaneity in expressing it, are at 
least as important as clarity of articulation. 
And nothing should be done in the primary 
school, by exaggerating the relative value of 
smaller skills, to impede the mastery of lan- 
guage as a whole. 

This aim could hardly be improved 
upon. And the sincerity of the policy 
is attested by the staff of nine assigned 
to carry it into effect. The types of 
speech skills (jingle games, improvised 
drama, oral reading, and “sharing ex- 
periences”) utilized are admirable and 
are well taught by the group of “Speech 
experts.” The problem is that the 
class-room teachers have had no in- 
struction in Speech and are content to 
leave these Speech activities to be con- 
ducted by the visiting specialists—who 
may get to their classes two or three 
times a year. 

In the Tasmanian brochure, Speech 
in Secondary Education, Mr. Sansom 
places the chief emphasis upon voice-pro- 
duction, vocal range and variety, and 
articulation that is “clear without be- 
ing pedantic.” Even this very limited 
concept of speech education is, he notes: 

harder to achieve in the Secondary 
School than in the Primary, because, in my 
opinion, the whole pattern of secondary educa- 
tion, especially in the (academic) High Schools, 
is based upon a conception of language that is 
unbalanced and largely out-of-date. This con- 
ception, derived from the Universities, regards 
English almost exclusively as written English. 
It overlooks the fact that for most people, on 
leaving school, “English” means spoken English: 
they will have occasion to talk a hundred times 


more frequently than they write. It tends to 
ignore the changes that have been produced by 


the radio, telephone, and sound-film, which in- 
crease the urgent need for speech education in 
the modern world. It forgets that the literature 
of any period is an extension and refinement of 
the common speech of its time. 

“Encouragement of informal discus- 
sions and other forms of oral expression 
in almost every lesson,” is required, 
the brochure continues, for, “If the 
child’s mind and feeling are integrated, 
his speech is much more likely to be ex- 
pressive and interesting than if he is 
allowed to become a little adding- 
or thinking-machine.” 

In the Victoria Department of Edu- 
cation, currently assigned to research 
and development, is a young man, L. 
W. Shears, who earned his doctorate 
at the University of London, with a 
dissertation on “The Dynamics _ of 
Group’ Leadership in Adolescent 
School Groups.” In New South Wales, 
the Director of Speech, Dan Dempsey, 
utilizes improvised and _ psycho-drama 
in the primary grades with a skill I 
have not seen surpassed. 

In the Technical College, at Perth, 
Western Australia (with an enrollment 
of 14,000), the vigorous young Assist- 
ant Director, Hayden Williams, is alert 
to the values of teaching “communica- 
tions skills” as an integral part of the 
curriculum—though thus far his con- 
viction remains unimplemented. In 
New South Wales, Mr. Hedley Yelland 
heads a “Speech Committee” which is 
currently engaged in preparing a syl- 
labus that will insure the teaching of 
Speech by realistic methods in all the 
primary and secondary schools of that 
State. At Sydney University, Professor 
A. G. Mitchell has devised a classifica- 
tion of “educated Australian” which has 
become a phonetic guide throughout 
the Commonwealth (where no signifi- 
cant geographical dialect variations 
exist). 

At Wagga Wagga Teachers College, 
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N.S.W., under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor J. H. Bullen, “A high standard 
of speech is expected from students in 
debates, forums, readings, and practice 
teaching.” In Western Australia, John 
Bottomley, noting that “hunger for the 
dramatic” lies at the root of most ju- 
venile delinquency, has developed a 
broad program of improvised and set 
drama for the schools. The Victoria De- 
partment of issued a 
1955, Which 
described as differing little from earlier 


Education new 


English Syllabus in was 


syllabi except “in the emphasis on 


spoken English.” However, this em- 
phasis consisted, primarily, of exercises 
“to extend the good Australian speech 
that is taught in the English period to 
all subjects, to the playground, and to 
the home.” 

The Principal of the Hagley Farm 
School (primary and_ secondary), in 
Tasmania, thinks so highly of Speech 
that he has devised an oral examination 
which must be passed by every student. 
It consist of five parts: a telephone con- 
versation, a public speech, a commen- 
tary on something like a sporting event 
or an art show, social conversation, and 
an oral interview with the Head Master. 
Interest in this examination has been 
expressed in other parts of Australia, 
(the being 
solidly entrenched) it seems that the 


since examination system 


only way to enlarge the work in Speech 
significantly is by incorporating it with- 


in the examination framework. 


In the Centenary Celebration for 


Sydney University, in August, 1952, 


Professor T. G. Osborn, representing 
Great pre- 
sented an address outlining a_philoso- 


the universities of sritain, 
phy of education in which Speech would 
have to hold a central place. “It has 
declared Mr. Os- 
born, “that it is not what a man learns 


What 


been rightly said,” 


at the university that matters. 


matters is how he has learned it. Has 
he been trained to think clearly and 
honestly, to argue tolerantly and dis- 
passionately and to formulate his own 
judgments upon the evidence before 
him? If so, the university has fulfilled 
its functions in training him.” 

Further indication of the depth of 
interest in Speech in Australia is the 
growth of Speech Associations. The 
meeting which I addressed in Perth of 
the Western Australian Speech Associa- 
tion had an attendance of some twenty- 
five full-time teachers of Speech—mostly 
private, and mostly what we should 
The Victoria 
Speech Association is active. In Queens- 
land there is a very “live’’ Theatre As- 
sociation; 


term “elocutionary.” 


and and 


Therapy 


both Melbourne 


Sydney have special Speech 
Associations. 

The largest and most evangelistic of 
the Speech Associations is that of New 
South Wales. 


ings for discussion of papers on = sub- 


It holds monthly meet- 


jects such as these, which have been re- 
cently included: “Speech and the Mod- 
ern World,” “English Good and Bad,” 
Effects of Vocal 
Word,” 
Speech,” 


Strain,” 
“Phonetics,” 


“Cause and 
“The Evolving 
“Style in “Psychology of 
Speech,” “Speech and Acting for Radio,” 
“The Efficacy of Plain Speech,” “Speech 
and the Ear,” “Poetry and Chantings,” 
“The Speaker’s Approach to an Audi- 
ence,” “The National 
“The Lost Art of 


many more of similar types. Poetrv re- 


Theatre,” and 


Oratory’ —among 


citals, choral speaking, and the reading 
of prose selections are also frequently 
presented. 

Certified Speech Therapists in Aus- 
tralia number hundred, of 
whom perhaps seventy-five are now ac- 


about one 


tive in their professions. The training 
requirements are very similar to those 
of The American Speech and Hearing 
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Association—with the interesting vari- 
ant that the Australian therapists are 
trained in hospital clinics (in Sydney 
and Melbourne) rather than in Univer- 
sities; hence they do not get a university 
education along with their therapy 
preparation. As in our own country, 
they are over-loaded with case work 
and have long waiting lists of people 
with speech defects. They, too, have 
their own “associations,” which con- 
sist chiefly of monthly meetings, largelv 
social in nature. 

In the course of my summer traveis, 
I discovered considerable interest in 
the formation of an Australian Speech 
Association, which would include all 
the local and regional groups and also 
the members of the “Rostrum” and 
“Penguin” clubs, which are adult 
luncheon-clubs (for men and women) 
similar to Toastmasters. 

Abbreviated as these references are, 
it is evident that in Australia, there is 
a solid commitment to the cause of 
Speech education; and there are many 
forward-looking individuals alert to de- 
velop such a program adequately. Nev- 
ertheless, several problems remain to be 
solved before substantial progress can 
be made. In some of them, American 
Speech teachers can help. 

a) The schools are dominated to a 
great extent by a tradition of external 
written examinations, which has the ef- 
fect of placing emphasis primarily upon 
a rather narrow corpus of learning 
(chiefly literature, writing, arithmetic, 
history, etc.) which can be readily “‘test- 
ed” in written form. So long as edu- 
cation is measured by the results of 
such examinations, neither a broaden- 
ing of the curriculum nor a liberaliza- 
tion of teaching philosophy and meth- 
ods can be readily achieved. 

b) The school systems are State-con- 
trolled, with such an interlocking web 


of authority that it is far less easy to ac- 
complish any changes than would be 
true of one of our localized schools. 
However, when a new approach is ac- 
complished, it takes effect simultane- 
ously throughout an entire state, which, 
of course, is something we cannot often 
hope for. 


c) There is nowhere in all Australia 
any Department of Speech (in our 
sense); accordingly, there is no place in 
Australia from which students wishing 
to teach Speech may secure training. 
In this, our Departments of Speech of- 
fering graduate programs may make a 
most significant contribution through 
the offer of cost-of-living assistantships 
or fellowships. 


d) Until Speech courses are estab- 
lished in the Teachers College—with 
Speech being made a required course— 
it is hopeless to anticipate that there 
will or can be implementation of the 
excellent philosophy of Speech educa- 
tion that is spelled out in many of the 
school syllabi. We can help get these 
courses started by making our resources 
available for the graduate work of se- 
lected candidates from Australia. But, 
of course, the first essential is the forma- 
tion of requisite policies by the State 
Departments of Education. 


e) Another change required—and in 
this we may help, to some degree, by 
sending materials—is a change of phi- 
losophy. To too great an_ extent, 
speech is being judged as “correct or 
incorrect” rather than as “effective or 
ineffective.” This emphasis on correct- 
ness leads to over-much formality and 
tends to inhibit rather than encourage 
free, full, and communicative expres- 
sion of ideas. The form is often given 
more emphasis than the content, the or- 
ganization, and the illustrative sup- 
ports. Happily, this limitation is be- 
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coming recognized and is already in 
process of revision. 

f) Australian school libraries at all 
levels—but especially in the Teachers 
Colleges—would profit greatly by hav- 
ing small collections of books on 
Speech which we, as individuals, might 
donate to them. (The dollar exchange 
problem handicaps them in their pur- 
chases; and, besides, they are unlikely 
to make the necessary budgetary allot- 
ments until after they see enough of 
what is in our Speech books to be able 
to evaluate them fairly.) 

Any readers of this article who may 
wish to assist in the development of 
Speech in Australian schools through 
the donation of suitable books and 
periodicals may be assured that their 
help is serving an excellent cause. If 
the books are solidly packaged in boxes 
weighing at least 25 pounds, the dimen- 
sions and weight of the boxes should 
be sent to Mr. Hollis W. Hodges, Pub- 
lications Promotions Division, United 
States Information Agency, 1734 New 
York Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 
Within two weeks or less, he will send 
back a bill of lading which will provide 
for the box (or boxes) being picked up 
at your office and delivered to the re- 
cipient in Australia. 

Addresses to which books and period- 
icals may be sent for distribution in 


Australia include, The Director-General 
of Education at any of the following: 
Hobart, Tasmania; Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia; Adelaide, South Australia; Mel- 
bourne, Victoria; Sydney, New South 
Wales; and Brisbane, Queensland. Of 
course the designation, Australia, should 
be added to each address! 


In addition, books or other teaching 
aids may be sent directly to Mr. Clive 
Sansom, Office of Education, Hobart, 
Tasmania; Mr. H. J. Bullen, Wagga 
Wagga Teachers College, Wagga 
Wagga, N.S.W.; or to the Teachers Col- 
leges at Claremont, Western Australia; 
Newcastle, N.S.W.; Launceston, Tas- 
mania; University Teachers College, 
Melbourne, Victoria; or Mr. Dan Demp- 
sey, Department of Education, Sydney, 
N.S.W. You may feel assured they will 
be put to good use! 


Finally, any and all who are inter- 
ested in this entire project of furthering 
Speech Education around the World 
should write to Professor Martin Bryan, 
Chairman of the SAA Committee on 
Assistance to’ Foreign Universities, De- 
partment of Speech, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio—to tell him 
what you are doing (and thus avoid du- 
plication), to ask him what to do, and 
to secure further and fuller informa- 


tion on procedures. 




















THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION IN 
SPEECH AT DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Lionel Crocker 


OR many years all majors in all de- 

partments at Denison University 
have been required to take an examina- 
tion over the studies in the major 
field. The examination is conducted 
either at mid years or in June. If there 
are twelve or more seniors graduating 
in a department, the administration 
provides funds to pay for outside ex- 
aminers. Denison has had such distin- 
guished speech people as Charles R. 
Layton, John Black, Garber Drushal, 
Mildred Berry, Herold Ross, Jeffery 
Auer, Paul Carmack, James Holm to 
aid in this procedure. This year W. 
Norwood Brigance and Lester Hale will 
be the outside examiners. The adminis- 
tration feels that this is a means of 
keeping Denison University in step with 
the best theory and practice in the 
various fields of academic endeavor. 
The values of the comprehensive ex- 
amination under outside examiners to 
the student are many. 

The examination is conducted in this 
manner: The student writes for eight 
hours on the six areas of speech: theatre, 
pedagogy, radio and TV, oral interpre- 
tation, public address, and speech cor- 


Professor Crocker (Ph.D. University of Mich- 
igan 1933) is Chairman of the Department of 
Speech at Denison University. To his numer- 
ous articles in The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
and The Speech Teacher, he adds this informa- 
tive description of the departmental examina- 
tion given all undergraduate majors in Speech 
at his institution. 

His textbooks, Public Speaking for College 
Students, Oral Reading (with Louis Eich), 
Argumentation and Debate, and Business and 
Professional Speech, are well known to stu- 
dents and teachers in the field. 


rection. In addition to the written ex- 
aminations, which are spread over two 
days, the student has a half hour with 
each outside examiner alone: One hour 
of talk on his field with an outstanding 
person in the field. The grade received 
by the student on his oral examination 
is averaged in with the grade received 
on the written examination which is 
also graded by the outside examiner. 
These grades are published. If a stu- 
dent flunks the comprehensive examina- 
tion, he is permitted to return in the 
fall and take another examination in 
order to receive his degree. Thus it will 
be seen that the opinion of the outside 
examiner serves as a real check on the 
student and the department. 


Several months before the examina- 
tion takes place, the outside examiners 
are asked to submit several questions 
in each of the six areas. Then the De- 
partment of Speech at Denison surveys 
the questions and tailors them to the 
Denison students. Questions which are 
obviously out of line with the experi- 
ence and ability of the Denison student 
are omitted. Then a composite exami- 
nation is drawn up which is thought to 
be fair. A sample examination is given 
below. 


The comprehensive examination 
check encourages the student to do in- 
dependent study. Frequently it happens 
that a student in his required 24 hours 
for his major in speech does not take 
enough work in one of the six areas to 
do a creditable job. The student then 
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carries on an independent study pro- 
gram which he maps out for himself to 
fit him for the task ahead. Also, it 
should be pointed out that the student 
is excused from taking examinations in 
the courses outside his major subject 
in his senior year. Thus he is given 
more time to prepare for his compre- 
hensive. 

To show the student the weakness in 
his academic armor, we have a two hour 
seminar coming the last semester of the 
senior year. While this seminar is not 
pointed directly at the examinations, 
the approach is in that general direc- 
tion. By various means the student is 
urged to bring up his information in 
the six areas to a satisfactory level. If 
the student is weak in theatre, he reads 
in that field. He is the judge. In order 
that he may have specific goals he is 
required to write a paper on some area 
of his own choosing, to read 32 articles 
in the speech periodicals in fields he 
feels himself deficient in, and to study 
two texts. Last year one student felt he 
was weak in the history of the teaching 
of speech in the United States. He wrote 
a paper on this subject. Later this was 
one of the questions on the examination. 

One of the values to the student is 
that he gets fairly well acquainted with 
an important person in his field. In 
preparing for the examinations the stu- 
dent is encouraged to read everything 
published by the outside examiner. He 
is encouraged to read the doctoral dis- 
sertation. This year the student is read- 
ing up on W. Norwood Brigance and 
Lester Hale. Thus he has it emphasized 
that a speaker must know his audience. 

Here is the examination taken by 23 
majors at Denison last year. We had 
two examiners: John Black and Garber 
Drushal. 


TEACHER 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Comprehensive Examination May 1956 


Note: You will have two periods of writing: 
four hours each on ‘Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings May 31 and June 1. In addition you will 
have two one-half hour oral examinations 
which will take place on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning. Be sure and sign up for a 
period with each examiner. Please be prompt. 

Note:. On Thursday and Friday mornings 
you will have three areas to write on. You 
will have six quarters in each area and you 
will choose three questions in each area to 
write on making a total of nine questions in 
the three areas each morning. Give equal time 
to each area. 


PuBLIC ADDRESS 

Choose any three questions from the following 

Six: 

i. Has the goth century produced equals to 
Cicero, Fox, Webster, Lincoln? If not, why 
not? If so, who are they, and to what do 
you attribute their eminence? 


2. How would an American rhetorician of - 


1800-1856 revise his lectures on_ rhetoric 
if he were publishing them today? 

g. Compare Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric 
with that of Cicero, Quintilian, and one 
twentieth century rhetorician. 

4. Outline one of the better speeches that you 
have given and enumerate in a_ parallel 
column the principles of rhetoric that you 
have employed. 

5. In what ways is the criticism of public ad- 
dress similar to and different from the crit- 
icism of such literary forms as poetry, the 
essay, news reporting, the novel, and the 
short story? 

6. What were the topics of the. great speeches 
1760-1830? 1830-1870? 1890-1914? 1914-1920? 
1930-1945? 

PEDAGOGY 

1. Robert Hutchins says that speech, like 
journalism and fine arts, cannot be taught. 
You either have this ability or you do not 
have it, and there is little the teacher can 
do about it. Do you concur? Draw from 
both your own experience and scholars in 
the field to defend your own position. 


2. Describe the textbook that should be used 
in a high school class in speech and show 
how two current books fill the requirements 
you have established. 

g. Evaluate this thesis: The student achieves 


the highest development as an _ individual 
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by participation in the speech activities pro- 
gram. 

What should a student know after his in- 
troductory course in speech in college? 
Trace the development of the department 
of speech as a separate discipline in Ameri- 
can colleges. Account for this development. 
To what extent should the teacher of speech 
correction be versed in problems of mental 


retardation and in handling the gifted 
child? 

‘THEATRE 
Evaluate this thesis: Since so few college 
graduates enter the professional theatre, 


the college theatre has little practical value 
to the student. 

Describe your single richest experience with 
the Was it with books, the 
stage, as a writer, in the audience, or at a 


theatre. on 
lecture? 

Select four plays for a season in a high 
of students in a 
Ohio town of 8400 people. 


school northwestern 
State and justify 
the principles which guided you in your se- 
lection. 


{00 


What is the proper function of a college 
or theatre? 

Discuss the relationship between educational 
theatre and commercial theatre in terms of 
the adherence to the ideals of an art form, 
and the acquiescence to popular demands at 


university 


the box office. 
The Theatre has experienced some taboos 
in American history (and now). How do 
you account for these? 

INTERPRETATION 
Outline the steps that precede the oral 


reading of a poem. 

To what extent is the elocutionary move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century still 
an influence in the present teaching of in- 
terpretation? 

The reader, of course, has 
learned to form his vowels and dipthongs 
well. This means that he avoids what kinds 
of common errors? 


experienced 


Compare and contrast the basic objectives 
and methods of interpretation and acting. 
a selection well at a 
father-son banquet and the next day reads 
the same selection well as part of his ser- 
mon. Would the two readings be quite dif- 
ferent or almost the same? 


A clergymen reads 


What is meant by the emotional quality 
in reading? How is it achieved? 


6. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


You have had the experience of becoming 
acquainted with someone through hearing 
him over the radio, and then you have heard 
him in person. What did you learn that 
was new in the second instance? Interpret 
this in terms of the limitations of the radio. 


Evaluate this thesis: A live telecast of a 
dramatic production demands little change 
from the usual stage presentation. 


Is the proper orientation of a radio course 
in college toward the participant or the re- 
ceiver? 

To what extent is the study of radio and 
television properly carried on in a college 
department of speech? What other de- 
partments have equal or better claim on this 
subject matter? 

From the viewpoint of a graduating senior 
at Denison University, what is the proper 
role of popularity polls of programs in radio 
and television programming? 


Evaluate this thesis: President Eisenhower 
will not be able by means of radio and tele- 
vision to establish as much rapport, and 
build as much ethos as he would by means 
of whistle-stop, cross-country tour. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Is stuttering an organic speech disorder or 
a psychogenic one? 

Compare and contrast the treatment of the 
college freshman with hypernasality with 
the treatment of a child with repaired cleft 
palate. 


. What are some common articulatory devi- 


ations? Do they develop from the 
causes? What are some of the causes? 


same 


. Discuss the concept frequently called “de- 


layed speech.” Is this a valid term? Does 
it help understanding cerebral palsy? 
stuttering? aphasia? 


in 


If you were in Italy several months you 
would have a foreign dialect—be a speech 
defective. How would you expect your 
friends there to react to you? the mer- 
chants? What would you expect your speech 
correction teacher there to do? What do 
you think your behavior would be toward 
your teacher? 

Discuss briefly the contributions of three 
of the following to the field of speech cor- 
rection: Travis, Wendell Johnson, Froes- 
chels, Koepp-Baker, Rutherford, Evans, 
Palmer. 








SPEECH PROGRAMS IN U.S. OFFICER 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 





I. SPEECH TRAINING AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY 
Robert L. Mason 


O one is more conscious of the 
N value of speech training than the 
naval officer. He must be able to speak 
effectively in any situation. He must ad- 
dress audiences at home and in foreign 
ports. He must address other officers, 
both superiors and subordinates, in im- 
portant conferences. On board ship, he 
must talk daily to the men of his division 
in the performance of routine duties and 
in explaining operations. When he gives 
an order, he must be understood. When 
he explains a problem or a procedure, 
he must be understood. It is obvious that 
under certain circumstances a misunder- 
stood order or a poorly understood ex- 
planation may cause disaster. 

The Naval Academy is extremely 
aware of the value of speech training, 
and every possible opportunity of pro- 


Speech training has gained a place of im- 
portance in the training of officers for the armed 
forces of the United States. The Military, 
Naval and Air Force Academies, as well as the 
Air Force University, have practical programs 
in operation. The following articles describe 
them in some detail. 

Professor Mason, the author of the first 
article of the series, is a native of Tennessee. 
He has a B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College, his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Peabody College. He has taught in the 
elementary and high school of Tennessee, at 
Castle Heights Military Academy, at Peabody 
College; and since 1946 has been on the faculty 
of the United States Naval Academy in the 
Department of English, History and Govern- 
ment. At present he is also in charge of the 
debate program at the Academy. He is the 
author of “Ten Old Englih Ballads in Middle 
Tennessee,” published in the Southern Folk- 
lore Journal. 


viding it is utilized. It may strike some 
as curious, then, that we have no speech 
department or that we give no extended 
formal course in speech. We would if 
we could—that is, if we could find the 
time. So the question is—How do we 
do it? How do we go about the matter 
of giving training in speech? 

I read recently that at Colgate Uni- 
versity all departments accept the doc- 
trine that it is their duty to teach Eng- 
lish, or at least require that good Eng- 
lish be used, before a paper is given a 
passing mark. In a similar manner, at 
the Naval Academy all departments ac- 
cept the doctrine that it is their duty to 
teach speech, or at least require that the 
midshipman meet certain standards be- 
fore he is given a passing mark. In Sep- 
tember of this year, the Superintendent 
indicated that he expected all academic 
departments to concern themselves with 
the quality of the speech of midshipmen, 
and to do what they could to help the 
Department of English, History, and 
Government carry the major burden of 
holding the midshipmen to good stand- 
ards. 


In view of this expression from the 
Superintendent, the Head of the De- 
partment of English, History, and Gov- 
ernment set forth the procedures already 


being followed in his department in the 
hope that they might be of value to 
the other departments in planning their 
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approach to the problem. The proce- 
dures follow: 


All instructors in the Department of English, 
History, and Government pay especial atten- 
tion not only to the clarity of the enuncia- 
tion and the accuracy of pronunciation of 
midshipmen in their sections but also to the 
coherence anc grammatical correctness of 
their oral English. Whenever a midshipman 
falls below what we consider to be an accept- 
able standard, the instructor makes him aware 
of his addition to correction, 
the instructor advises the midshipmen how to 
improve his enunciaiion, pronunciation, clarity, 
volume, grammar, or whatever his deficiency 
may be. All this is done with the objective of 
providing remedial work for the midshipman. 
When we find a midshipman who, after a rea- 
sonable length of time, either refuses to im- 
prove or cannot improve, we then—and only 
then—give him a low, penalizing mark in 
speech and oral English. 


deficiencies. In 


This mark, ranging 
from 0.0 to 2.5, is entered as a daily mark and 
is averaged with the marks of the regular 
course work, It is believed that this procedure 
and that the midshipmen have 
improvement in their speech habits 
while in this Department. 


is working 
shown 


As indicated above, the burden of pro- 
viding instruction and training in speech 
lies with the Department of English, His- 
tory, and Government. It is one of their 
major responsibilities throughout the 
four years the midshipman is at the 
Academy. 

Training begins almost as soon as the 
plebe (fourth classman, freshman) ar- 
rives for his indoctrination period dur- 
ing plebe summer. Every day he is 
thrown into a variety of speech situa- 
tions in recitations and in the perform- 
ance of his military duties. Such qual- 
ities as clarity and force are emphasized 
here. It is intensified and extended when 
the academic year begins. Then, the 
midshipman meets recitations two to 
four times a week in the English Depart- 
ment. And, because sections are small, 
numbering from fifteen to seventeen, 
every midshipman recites orally nearly 
every time the section meets. This holds 


true for his entire four years at the 
Academy. Ordinarily, the midshipman 
stands while making his contribution to 
the general discussion. Some seem glad 
to get the opportunity to stand on their 
feet and express themselves. Others, of 
course, are a bit reluctant and need to 
be drawn out and encouraged, but by 
the middle of the year, much progress 
is made by this method alone. 


Further, the midshipman receives 
classroom instruction in speech in the 
first term of his fourth class year. He 
devotes ten hours to speech, as such, in 
a course in English composition and lit- 
erature. Four hours are spent in study- 
ing the nature of argument. Famous 
speeches are read and discussed. Speeches 
are prepared and delivered. These first 
speeches are short—three minutes—and 
each midshipman makes two of them. 
They are criticized by the instructor 
and by the midshipmen themselves, who, 
incidentally, make very effective critics. 
They are practical, they are fair, and 
they rarely pull punches. 

During the second class (junior) year, 
the midshipman is given classroom in- 
struction in speech. Part of this instruc- 
tion is given during the summer, part 
in the regular academic year. The work- 
shop method is used during the sum- 
mer course. Here, fundamentals of con- 
ference procedure are emphasized. At 
the same time, the fundamentals of 
parliamentary law are studied and 
speeches are prepared and delivered. 
The meeting last one hour, and there 
are seven of them. Under the guidance 
of instructors, the midshipmen choose 
their conference topics. By parliamen- 
tary procedures, they appoint chairmen 
and other officers. They appoint com- 
mittees. They present reports and adopt 
resolutions, and do all other things 
associated with a conference meeting. 
A basic speech text is used in this course, 
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together with a handbook on parliamen- 
tary procedure and a pamphlet entitled 
Conference Procedures, which is _pre- 
pared by members of the Department. 

The second classmen have further: in- 
struction and training during the first 
term of the academic year, when they 
study American government. During this 
term, each midshipman makes four brief 
speeches on topics related to the course, 
usually drawn from current events. The 
instructor acts as chief critic, but the 
midshipmen also evaluate the speeches. 
This work is by way of introduction to 
the more extensive speech work done in 
the second half of the second class year. 

For ten weeks during the second se- 
mester, the third recitation of each week 
is spent in speech training. A text is 
used, but most of the time is spent in 
actual speech making. Each midshipman 
delivers about six speeches, varying in 
length from two to eight minutes. Much 
attention is given to content and de- 
livery. Further, each midshipman records 
one speech on a sound recorder so that 
he may identify his weaknesses and try 
to remedy them. The faculty members 
directing this phase of the program are 
specially trained. 

The first class (senior) program in 
speech training continues throughout 
the academic year. It is unusual, we 
think. It is formulated in the light of 
certain duties and courtesies the naval 
ofcer is likely to have to perform in 
his capacity as an informal represent- 
ative of this country in foreign ports 
and as speaker before civic and profes- 
sional organizations at home. The pro- 
gram is called “After-Dinner Speaking.” 
Four nights a week, two dinners are 
given in separate dining rooms in Ban- 
croft Hall. At each of these dinners 


about fifteen first classmen deliver three- 
minute talks prepared for some special 
occasion they may be expected to en- 


counter after they graduate. At each 
dinner there is a midshipman-toastmas- 
ter, a guest of honor, and an instructor- 
toastmaster from the Department of 
English, History, and Government. A 
very careful record of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each speaker is kept in 
the files of the Department. The mid- 
shipman holds a duplicate of this record. 
In addition, the faculty member presid- 
ing as instructor-toastmaster gives a 
critique after each speaking session. The 
guest of honor usually talks for a few 
minutes,.often commenting on the qual- 
ities of the speeches. Some sample topics 
used at these dinners follow: “Reading 
I Have Liked,” “What I Admire Most 
About Your Country,” and “Significant 
Contributions Your Country Has Made 
to Ours.” 


Such is the character and scope of 
formal speech instruction at the Naval 
Academy. We turn now to extra-curric- 
ular speech activities of such volunteer 
organizations as the Forensic Activity, 
the Foreign Relations Club, the Mas- 
queraders (dramatic club), and the Po- 
litical Economy Club. Participation in 
these voluntary programs is extensive. 
Here, instructor-midshipman contact in 
speech situations is possibly greater than 
in the classroom. Here, the atmosphere 
is relaxed, and the midshipman gets ex- 
perience and direct, personal instruction 
when he is under little pressure of time. 

The Forensic Activity is the biggest 
and the most active of these volunteer 
organizations. About a hundred mid- 
shipmen of all classes take part in the 
program of debating, model legislative 
sessions, oratorical contests and general 
discussions. During the year, they take 
part in about twenty tournaments scat- 
tered throughout the East, South, and 
Midv.est. Some thirty-five midshipmen 
make up the varsity squad, which meets 
two or three times a week from Novem- 
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ber through March, with faculty coaches. 
For two hours, from 4:30 to 6:30, on 
each of the meeting days the members of 
the squad practice debates, rehearse 
speeches, and perform other exercises in 
preparation for events at home and 
away. In addition to this, the members 
of the varsity squad take the responsibil- 
ity of coaching fourth classmen in inter- 
battalion competition. One valuable re- 
sult of this part of the program is that 
debaters are recruited for the varsity 
squad. 


The Foreign Relations Club and the 
Political Economy Club give the mid- 
shipman the opportunity of taking the 
lead in forming and running organiza- 
tions. The midshipmen, under the guid- 
ance of faculty sponsors from the De- 
partment, select topics for discussion 
and prepare talks for delivery to the 
clubs. From time to time, these clubs in- 
vite recognized authorities in to address 
them, and a general discussion follows 
the speech of the evening. 


Each year, two plays are staged by 
the Masqueraders—a farce and a serious 
play. These are outstanding events of 
the spring season. Each play is given on 
four different nights. A faculty member 
of the Department acts as coach and 
adviser to the group. 

Every year, some twenty lecturers 
come to the Academy to address the first 


class. These speakers are experts in 


many fields. It used to be that faculty 
members or the Head of the Department 
introduced these speakers, but now the 
midshipmen do it. A designated midship- 
man prepares his introductory speech 
under the guidance of several faculty 
members. This is an opportunity the first 
classmen freely accept, and they do well. 
The benefit to the midshipman is, of 
course, obvious. 

Another speech activity is called “Op- 
eration Information.” This program is 
new. It evolved from the realization that 
many midshipmen, when home on 
Christmas or spring leave, were asked to 
address school and civic groups about 
some phase or other of the Naval Acad- 
emy. It was felt that if these midship- 
men were given some instruction and 
practice beforehand a need would be 
fulfilled and the midshipmen benefited. 
Last year, about a hundred first class- 
men made speeches during the Christ- 
mas holidays and at other times during 
the year to groups in their areas. 

In every possible way, then, the ob- 
jective of developing speech facility in 
every midshipman is pursued—at certain 
periods in several courses, in all recita- 
tions, in the meetings of all clubs, and 
in the conduct of class business. It is 
done under the supervision of faculty 
members wherever possible, but when 
that is not possible, the midshipmen 
themselves accept the duty of helping 
their classmates and the underclassmen. 








II. SPEECH MAKING AT THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alan W. Jones, Jr. 


MILITARY leader who cannot 
A communicate what is in his mind 
obviously cannot lead American soldiers 
through the dangers of the battlefield 
or the complications of present interna- 
tional commitments. An army that is 
thinking, training, and possibly fighting 
in an age of atomic weapons, complex 
modern equipment, and rapid move- 
ment over long distances requires officers 
who think clearly and who express them- 
selves concisely, accurately, logically, 
and forcefully. The mission of the De- 
partment of English at West Point is, 
in part, to teach cadets to organize their 
ideas effectively and to express them 
clearly. To comply with the mission of 
the department, the Fourth Class (Fresh- 
man) English course is designed to de- 
velop clear, logical, forceful self-expres- 
sion, both written and oral. 

Several facts that have direct influence 
upon speech training at West Point are 
pertinent here. First, all cadets take the 
speech course. Second, all cadets must 
pass a rigid physical examination before 
being admitted to West Point. This elim- 
inates all major and all but the most mi- 
nor speech defects among cadets. ‘Third, 
each cadet recites daily in each subject. 
So much importance is attached to daily 
oral recitations as a means of teaching 
cadets to think logically and to express 


The second article in this series presents a 
somewhat different pattern—the organization 
of speech training at the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point. The author was formerly an 
Associate Professor at the academy. At present 
as a Major, Infantry, U. S. Army, he is on 
duty in Hawaii. The original materials were 
presented at the Ninth Annual Conference on 
Speech Education, held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, on October 13, 1956. 


themselves well that all instructors, re- 
gardless of the subject they teach, are 
informed that “It is the duty of all of- 
ficers at the United States Military Acad- 
emy to correct cadets in their use of 
English, both written and oral.” This 
order further states that all instructors 
will be constantly alert to detect errors 
and that oral deficiencies will be cor- 
rected immediately. And, finally, any 
cadet of the First (Senior) or Second 
(Junior) Class who continues to show a 
marked deficiency in written or oral Eng- 
lish is required to take a course in 
remedial English conducted by the De- 
partment of English until he demon- 
strates and maintains the standards de- 
manded. These four facts eliminate some 
of the more difficult problems with 
which speech teachers must usually deal. 
Speech training begins formally at the 
Military Academy during the second 
term of English. The course is called 
“Speech Making,” a title indicative of 
the approach used. Cadets are taught 
that a speech is constructed much as a 
bridge is constructed; 7.e., with a definite 
purpose and specific trafic in mind. To 
achieve directness, reciprocity, and sin- 
cerity, they are taught to integrate the 
speaker-subject-audience relationship 
with their predetermined purpose. 
Prior to speech instruction, cadets have 
learned and have applied the basic prin- 
ciples and techniques of exposition and 
logic. Furthermore, their daily oral rec- 
itations have had the supervision, noted 
above, for at least one term. The knowl- 
edge gained from this supervision re- 
duces considerably the introductory and 
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preparatory material that might other- 
wise be necessary. 


In the sixteen hours devoted wholly 
to speech making, the instruction em- 
phasizes the need for speech skills, the 
similarities and _ differences between 
speaking and writing, the speaker and 
his speech, speech preparation, speech 
delivery, and the nature of speaking be- 
fore a large audience. The fundamentals 
of exposition previously learned—unity, 
coherence, emphasis, analysis, and logic 
—are applied to speech preparation, or- 
ganization, and delivery. Previous in- 
struction in outlining and in methods of 
research, for example, are used with but 
slight modification. Speech making thus 
becomes an extension of known prin- 
ciples of exposition applied to another 
medium of communication. 

Each cadet gives three speeches and 
an oral book review. The first speech 
allows free selection of subject; the pur- 
pose here is to give the speaker an op- 
portunity to stand and talk before an au- 
dience on a familiar subject, testing and 
using to his own satisfaction the prin- 
ciples earlier discussed in the classroom. 
For this speech the instructor places em- 
phasis in his critiques on the speaker's 
diction and method of delivery. The 
second speech, a speech to inform, is 
based on the cadets’ outside reading. 
Preparation, to include rehearsal and 
organization, is stressed. The third, a 
speech to inform or to convince, is based 
on a research paper previously submit- 
ted. The last speech is an oral book re- 
view of a book selected from the De- 
partment of English Reading List. Both 
the instructor and the class analyze, dis- 
cuss, and evaluate each speech. All stu- 
dent critiques are evaluated and graded. 
Emphasis during the later speeches is 
upon orderly, forceful presentation of 
subject matter in accordance with the 


basic concepts of unity, coherence, em- 
phasis, analysis, and logic. 


Throughout their four years at the 
Academy, cadets receive instruction from 
the Department of Physical Education 
in “Command Voice.” Because this in- 
struction includes something of pho- 
nation, resonation, respiration, articula- 
tion, pitch, and rate, and because all 
cadets are given supervised application 
of the instruction, it supplements and 
is readily integrated with the speech in- 
struction given by the Department of 
English. 


Speech training is continued, in its 
practical application, during the Third 
Class (Sophomore) English course. This 
course is primarily a survey of literature 
in which selections are studied within 
the framework of the tempers of clas- 
sicism, romanticism, and realism. Train- 
ing in speech continues by means of 
active, careful supervision and judicious 
correction of daily classroom recitations 
and group discussions. 


During Second Class (Junior) year, 
the Department of Military Psychology 
and Leadership conducts instruction in 
military-instructor techniques. In super- 
vised presentations, each cadet lectures, 
instructs, critiques, and talks extempo- 
raneously. He uses a public address sys- 
tem and speaks from the stage in a lec- 
ture hall. Included in the instruction are 
certain basic principles of educational 
psychology germane to speech training: 
methods and procedures for effecting de- 
sired training, including preparation by 
the instructor; methods of presenting in- 
struction; techniques of applying in- 
formation and skills; and procedures for 
conducting critiques. This course applies 
the principles of speech as they will be 
used later in military instruction—a 
fundamental and continuing duty of all 
officers. 


Interest in speech leads to several im- 
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portant and valuable extracurricular 
cadet activities. The Cadet Debate Coun- 
cil and Forum, under the sponsorship 
and with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, organizes and 
conducts the annual Student Conference 
on United States Affairs. In these con- 
ferences representative students from 
more than fifty colleges and universities, 
as well as representatives from college 
faculties and government agencies, meet 
in seminar groups to discuss aspects of 
the National Security Policy of the 
United States. The Debate Council en- 
gages in inter-collegiate debates and sem- 
inars and annually conducts the West 
Point National Invitational Debate 
Tournament. Approximately 120 cadets 
participated in about 200 intercollegiate 
debates in 1955-1956, meeting directly in 
debate over 100 different schools. That 


over seventy-five officer-faculty members 
from all departments assist in judging 
practice and competitive debates, dem- 
onstrates the Academy’s interest in 
speech training. 

Another cadet activity of importance 
in the speech program is The Cadet 
Public Relations Council. The Council 
organizes each year about seventy-two 
groups of one or two cadets each that 
are sent to high schools, Boy Scout 
troops, and similar organizations of 
teenage boys to tell them the story of 
West Point. 

In all speech training, the Military 
Academy tries to make certain that each 
graduate will, as a leader of soldiers and 
a member of the American community, 
be able to say clearly and concisely what 
he thinks and believes. 
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Ill. THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH PROGRAM 


Warren C. 


VER since April of 1954, when 
BF president Eisenhower signed the 
bill authorizing the establishment of a 
United States Air Force Academy, there 
has been considerable interest through- 
out the the activities con- 
nected with this project. Those of us 
who are now assigned to the Academy 
are finding it a stimulating experience 
to help establish a school in which so 


nation in 


many people are taking such deep in- 
terest. 

The Air Force Academy is now lo- 
cated at a temporary campus on Lowry 
Air Force Base in Denver, Colorado. 
According to the present schedule, we 
will remain here until the summer of 
1958, at which time we plan to move 
to our permanent campus, which is be- 
ing built a few miles north of Colora- 
do Springs. 


Before we consider in detail our pro- 
gram in English and speech, a few 
comments on our curriculum as a whole 
might be of general interest. The cur- 
riculum at the Air Force Academy, of 
course, leads to a commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Air Force. The 
course of study is divided into two ma- 


The author is a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
United States Air Force and is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English and Director of Sophomore 
English, Air Force Academy, temporarily lo- 
cated at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Col- 
orado. 

He has his M.A. degree from the University 
of California and the Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He has done spe- 
cial graduate research at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

The materials in this article were presented 
in a paper at the Ninth Annual Conference on 
Speech Education, Ohio State University, Octo- 
ber 13, 1956. 
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jor phases: the professional program 
and the academic program. The pro- 
fessional program may be summed up 
as that part of the curriculum dealing 
with military training, physical train- 
ing, and flying training; as a result of 
this part of the program, the cadet will 
receive his wings as a navigator. Our 
catalogue summarizes the professional 
program in this way: “The purpose of 
the professional program is to develop, 
educate, and condition the cadet for his 
role as an officer of the United States 
Air Force. His entire cadet life experi- 
ence—combined with specific education 
in the composition, administration, and 
operation of air forces; in the art of 
leadership; in navigation which quali- 
fies him as a rated aerial navigator; and 
in pilot indoctrination—is directed as 
an integrated program toward that end. 
He is developed physically to employ 
successfully the airmanship skills he 
acquires.” This program well qualifies 
our cadets for their navigator wings. 

In our academic program we are of- 
fering four years of undergraduate study 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. This 
program, amounting to 129 semester 
hours of study, can be divided into two 
primary areas of learning: scientific 
studies and social-humanistic studies. 
One of the most significant features of 
the curriculum is that we are allocating 
our time almost equally between these 
two primary areas of learning. Our 
scientific studies can be summarized by 
saying that our courses in this area are 
designed to provide the future Air 
Force officer with a fundamental knowl- 
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edge of the aeronautical sciences. All 
courses are functional in nature—that is, 
related to aircraft equipment and avia- 
tion problems rather than to purely 
theoretical situations. Specifically, in 
the scientific program a cadet studies 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, graph- 
ics, mechanics, electrical engineering, 
thermodynamics, and aerodynamics. In 
our social-humanistic studies we are 
striving to provide the potential Air 
Force officer with a knowledge of the 
world about him, an understanding of 
the people in that world, and a skill in 
dealing with those people. Toward this 
end, a cadet studies English, foreign 
languages, history, law, economics, gov- 
ernment, international relations, geog- 
raphy, psychology, and logic. 
Throughout our curriculum as a 
whole we are making a determined ef- 
fort toward integration. One of the 
most difficult problems facing any edu- 
cational institution is that of integrat- 
ing courses in such a manner as to im- 
press upon the student that he is study- 
ing a generous slice of the total experi- 
ence of mankind, and that human ex- 
perience is indeed a_ totality rather 
than a group of unrelated experiences. 
We are not so vain as to believe that we 
can succeed completely in integrating 
our courses; however, throughout all of 
our planning we are giving constant 
attention to relating course material to 
the cadet’s past experience, current 
academic work, and future activity. Our 
whole effort towards integration, we be- 
lieve, will help us approach our goal 
of giving our cadets an academic curri- 
culum which will be taught with suffi- 
cient breadth to become a balanced lib- 
eral education. We are sold on the 
value of liberal education. This does 
not mean, however, that we hold the 
liberal arts to be a panacea which will 
cure any potential Air Force ills. On 


the contrary, we will never allow our- 
selves to forget that we live in a tech- 
nological age, an age which necessarily 
requires specialists in technical fields. 
Through the efforts of such specialists, 
we have broken the sonic barrier, and 
we have moved into the thermonuclear 
age. We believe that our Air Force has 
the technological “know how” to fight a 
war today, and we never want to lose 
that “know how.” At the same time, 
however, we believe that we can give 
our Air Force of the future something 
more than technical competence. We 
believe that our Air Force Academy cur- 
riculum can provide an intelligent bal- 
ance between the sciences and the hu- 
manities. In a word, we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to turning out officers 
with a balanced education designed to 
develop broad-minded and _fully-in- 
formed leaders able to make the best 
possible decisions in the defense of this 
nation. 


So much for a general background on 
the type of curriculum which we have 
planned for our cadets. Now let us 
turn to a consideration of our specific 
curriculum in English. In accordance 
with our aforementioned efforts toward 
subject matter integration, we do not 
have separate departments of English 
and Speech; instead, all of our work in 
composition, speech, and literature is 
integrated within a single Department 
of English. As one part of the Acad- 
emy’s instructional program, the De- 
partment of English has, of course, the 
general mission of helping to prepare 
cadets for a lifetime of distinguished 
service in the United States Air Force. 
More specifically, the Department of 
English has adopted the twofold mis- 
sion of teaching cadets: (1) to write, 
read, speak, and listen effectively, and 
(2) to understand and enjoy literature 
as it contributes to developing the ma- 
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ture character required of an Air Force 
commander. 

In accomplishing these general and 
specific missions, we offer our cadets a 
three-year program in English. Each 
cadet is enrolled in English courses dur- 
ing his freshman, sophomore, and jun- 
ior years. During these three years 
each cadet receives approximately 273 
55-minute periods of instruction; there 
are 105 periods in the freshman year 
and 84 periods in each of the sopho- 
more and junior years. 

As suggested in the twofold specific 
mission indicated above, two major 
threads run throughout all of the three 
years of English. One thread might be 
called “communication skills’”—reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening; this 
thread is the primary emphasis in the 
freshman year, but is also. carried 
throughout the last two years. The 
other major thread is literature study; 
this thread has only a secondary empha- 
sis in the freshman year, but becomes 
the primary emphasis throughout the 
last two years. 


One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of our instructional program in 
English -is the individualized nature of 
the work. There are only about twelve 
students per class. Moreover, the stu- 
dents are grouped homogeneously in 
each class, according to their perform- 
ance record in English.t Work within 
each class is adapted as much as possible 
to the ability level of the class. The 
small size of the classes and the homo- 


geneous grouping within each class 


1This practice of sectioning students by 
merit has been used successfully at the United 
States Military Academy for many years. A re- 
cent College English article by a former mem- 
ber of the USMA Department of English ex- 
plains how merit sectioning is used at West 
Point to adjust to individual student needs, 
especially the needs of superior students in 
English. See Robert P. Ashley, “An Experi- 
ment in Freshman English at West Point,” 
College English, XVII (October, 1955), 37-39. 


make it possible for instructors to give 
their students a considerable amount of 
individualized attention. 


So much for a general picture of the 
program in English at the Air Force 
Academy. Now let us look more spe- 
cifically first at Freshman English and 
then at Sophomore and Junior English. 
Freshman and Sophomore English will 
be treated in considerably more detail 
because these courses are now being 
taught to the cadets who constitute our 
first two classes. The course in Junior 
English will be treated in a general way 
because many aspects of this course are 
still in the planning stage. 


ENGLISH 

During his first year in English the 
cadet receives 105 hours of instruction 
divided into three major blocks of 
work: Grammar and Composition, 
Speech and Group Conference, and Lit- 
erature. 


The textbooks used in the block on 
Grammar and Composition are as fol- 
lows: Perrin and Smith’s Handbook of 
Current English (New York: Scott, 
Foresman, 1955), Hayford and Vincent's 
Reader and Writer (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1954), Pugh’s Guide to Research 
Writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1955), and The American College Dic- 
tionary (New York: Harper’s 1953). 
During this block of work major em- 
phasis is placed on developing clarity 
and correctness in writing. Each cadet 
writes a total of twenty-one short themes 
of from 300-500 words each and three 
research papers of approximately 1000 
words each. As a background for his 
work in writing, the cadet reads a num- 
ber of expository essays. These read- 
ings serve as organizational models and 
also provide topics for his themes; in 
addition, they develop his vocabulary 
and afford him an opportunity to learn 


FRESHMAN 
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to read with effective comprehension at 
speeds appropriate to his material and 
his purpose. 

Specific motivation toward good Ca- 
det writing is provided by a special 
English Department publication called 
Chandelles.. Published three times each 
year, Chandelles is a collection of out- 
standing cadet themes collected through- 
out the year. A chandelle is a basic fly- 
ing maneuver—a climbing turn—which 
will be taught to our cadets in their 
pilot training after they graduate from 
the Air Force Academy. The word as 
used here implies a series of basic ma- 
neuvers in one’s training toward good 
writing. 

The textbooks used in the block on 
Speech and Group Conference are as 
follows: Guide for Air Force Speaking 
(Air University, 1955), Conference 
Leadership (Dept. of the Air Force, 
1951), and Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1949). After an introduc- 
tion to semantics at the beginning of 
this block of work, each cadet gains ex- 
perience in public speaking by giving 
three 5-minute speeches and two 10-min- 
ute speeches. With respect to group dis- 
cussion, the cadet is trained to become 
effective both as a leader and _partici- 
pant in group conference situations; 
each cadet plans and leads one g0- 
minute conference and participates in 
six 30-minute conferences. The sub- 
ject matter of these conferences comes 
from essays in the aforementioned Hay- 
ford and Vincent textbook, as well as 
from Brooks, Purser, and Warren’s An 
Approach to Literature; examples of the 
essays used for discussion are T. S. 
Eliot's “Literature and the Modern 
World” and Mathew Arnold’s “Culture 
and Anarchy.” Throughout all of the 
work in speech and group conference, 
listener report forms and_ evaluation 


forms are used to train each cadet to 
become a more effective listener. 


The textbooks used in Literature, the 
final block of work in the Freshman 
year, are as follows: Brooks, Purser 
and Warren’s An Approach to Litera- 
ture (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1952), Stephen Crane's The Red 
Badge of Courage (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1951), and Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV, Part I (Edited by 
George Lyman Kittredge. New York: 
Ginn, 1940). During this block of in- 
struction, we read, analyze, and discuss 
a short novel, two dramas, several short 
stories and several poems. The novel 
which we study is Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage, a work which has an inherent 
appeal to young men entering the mili- 
tary profession. It provides our cadets 
with an excellent combination of liter- 
ary style and psychological insight into 
problems which must inevitably con- 
front any man embarking upon a mil- 
itary career. In drama, our cadets are 
introduced to two plays, one Shake- 
spearean play and one contemporary 
play. In Shakespeare we do Henry IV, 
Part I, and in contemporary drama we 
do Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. In- 
cidentally, we plan to show Laurence 
Olivier’s film version of Henry V im- 
mediately after we finish our work with 
Henry IV. With respect to the short 
story, we read selections from such rep- 
resentative authors as Hemingway, 
Welty, Joyce, Bunin, Porter and Mann. 
In poetry we study selections from such 
varied authors as Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Hardy, 
de la Mare, and Frost. 


It must be emphasized that our work 
in literature in this first year is prima- 
rily of an introductory nature, de- 
signed to prepare our cadets for their 
more intensive work with literature in 
the final two years. 
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SOPHOMORE ENGLISH 
During his course in Sophomore 
English, each cadet receives approxi- 
mately 84 hours of instruction. This 
year is devoted primarily to reading and 
analyzing masterworks of Western lit- 
erature from Homer up to approximate- 
ly 1700. A major objective is to aid 
the cadet in developing the imagina- 
tion and critical judgment required 
to enjoy literature and to deepen his 
knowledge of mankind. Another ob- 
jective is to encourage the cadet to learn 
from and enjoy literature throughout 
his entire life. 

We are not using an anthology in this 
course; instead, we are using moderate- 
ly priced editions of selected master- 
works. It is our desire to do a few 
major authors with reasonable _ thor- 
oughness rather than to do a large 
number of authors in a superficial man- 
ner. To be more specific with respect 
to the exact works which we study, we 
begin by doing Homer's entire Odyssey. 
Then, in Greek drama we study the 
Agamemnon and Eumenides by Aeschy- 
lus; Electra, King Oedipus, and Anti- 
gone by Sophocles; and Medea by Eu- 
ripides. We plan to supplement the 
study of Greek drama with a reading of 
Aristotle’s Poetics.. In Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales we study the “Prologue,” 
“Pardoner’s Tale,” “Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue,” and “Franklin’s Tale.” Of 
Shakespeare we do Richard II, Hamlet, 
King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus. In Milton we do Books I 
and II of Paradise Lost, Samson Agon- 
istes, Lycidas, and several of the minor 
poems. In Moliere we do School for 
Wives and The Misanthropes. Finally, 
with respect to renaissance poetry we 
place major emphasis on the poetry of 
John Donne, but we also study Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, as well as some of the 
lyrics of such poets as Sidney, Marlowe, 


Drayton, Jonson, Herrick, Herbert, and 
Marvell. 

Writing and speaking activities are 
closely related to the reading assign- 
ments in literature throughout the year. 
Specifically, cadets write approximately 
nine essays (approximately 700 words 
each) on various aspects of the litera- 
ture studied. In addition, speaking activ- 
ities are closely integrated with the 
literature study; each cadet gives six 10- 
minute speeches during the year; three 
of these speeches are interpretive read- 
ings and three are critical analyses of 
the literature studied. Through the use 
of “Listener Report Forms,” we carry on 
the Freshman year work designed to 
make our cadets aware of the impor- 
tance of intelligent listening. 


Junior ENGLISH 

Since all of our cadets are now fresh- 
men or sophomores, we are not pres- 
ently teaching a course in Junior Eng- 
lish. This course is now in the plan- 
ning stages, and we will not teach it un- 
til the academic year 1957-58. As we 
envision it now, the course in Junior 
English will be a continuation of Soph- 
omore English, reading and analyzing 
some of the masterworks of Western lit- 
erature from 1700 to the present day. 
The course will have the same general 
objectives as described above for the 
sophomore course. Among the major 
writers studied will probably be such 
authors as Voltaire, Pope, Keats, Stend- 
hal, Goethe, Browning, Whitman, Dos- 
toevski, Melville, Ibsen, Shaw, Heming- 
way, and Eliot. Writing and speaking 
activities will be related to the reading 
assignments in literature. 


CONCLUSION 
The three-year program in English 
as presented here is certainly ambitious. 
Although we do have three years in 
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which to teach this program, we feel 
that many more hours could be devoted 
to English and speech within each year. 
For example, we are finding it difficult 
to include all of the works of literature 
and all of the writing and speaking as- 
signments which we would like to in- 
clude. Nevertheless, we do feel that as a 
result of this three-year program, we will 
accomplish reasonably well our mission 
of teaching cadets: (1) to write, read, 


speak, and listen effectively; and (2) to 
understand and enjoy literature as it 
contributes to developing the mature 
character required of an Air Force com- 
mander. We believe that we are con- 
tributing in some measure to the estab- 
lishment of a curriculum which will 
help make the United States Air Force 
Academy a respected member of the 
family of American colleges and univer- 
sities. 


EXCURSUS 
The Army officer who can speak before an audience with clarity and 
logic possesses an art which will always serve him well. Commanders of 
troop units expend the bulk of their time in training. Training is merely 
another word for instruction. Much formal instruction (probably alto- 


gether too much) is given orally. 


Unless oral instruction is presented 


with good public-speaking technique, interest succumbs to boredom, un- 
derstanding is replaced by confusion, and potential good soldiers are dis- 
couraged in their natural zeal to learn. It is not inaccurate to regard the 
commander of a troop unit as a teacher. His men must be taught before 
he can truly “command.” Practical public-speaking ability is essential 
for the military Jeader who is charged with training troops. 


Other duties which fall to Army officers emphasize the need for pub- 
lic-speaking ability. A surprising number are assigned as instructors at 
service schools and to units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. Many officers are invited 
to address civilian asemblies. Whenever he speaks before an audience the 
officer is presumed to know the facts about which he talks and to have 
acquired reasoned conclusions about them. Members of these groups have 
the right to expect the officer to express himself logically, accurately, 
clearly, and succinctly. Provided always that the speaker has knowledge 
and the power of thought, practical public-speaking ability will be of help. 


It can be stated with confidence that the government does not expect 
all of its military officers to become orators of distinction just as it cannot 
hope that each will develop the leadership qualities of a Pershing, a Lee, a 
Grant, or a Washington. . . . The Army has no pressing need for great 
orators, nor has it any need whatever for spellbinders and rabble-rousers. 
But it has a great need for officers who have knowledge, logical conclusions 
based upon it, and ability to impart it to others. The Army needs clear- 
thinking, clear-speaking, “garden variety” teachers and instructors who 
will become the commanders, after the training period is completed, of the 
military units our nation requires.—(From The Officers’ Guide, 4th ed., 
The Military Service Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pa., p. 335. As 
quoted in Louis A. Mallory, “Speech Training of Army and Naval 


Officers,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


1943), 140-143.) 
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IV. SPEECH IN THE AIR UNIVERSITY 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 


HORTLY after the Air University 
S was established in 1946, Lieutenant 
General Ira C. Eaker wrote to the Com- 
manding General suggesting that all 
schools and colleges give a prominent 
place in their curricula to the teaching 
of effective speech and writing. Such in- 
struction is needed, General Eaker con- 
tinued, for 
certain 


I am that your experience, like my 


own, must have impressed you with the very 
serious shortcomings of many of our officers in 
intelligible self-expression, both oral and writ- 
ten. While to think clearly, logically, 
and soundly needs no defense .. . 


ability 
, the incal- 
culable value of its essential corollary, ready 
ability to express oneself, is unfortunately not 
so generally appreciated. 


The late Commanding General Muir S. 
Fairchild wrote, in reply, “The subject 
of self-expression will be a matter of 
continuing and active concern by the 
Air University.” 

I cite this correspondence merely to 
illustrate interest in 
communication arts among Air Force 


the widespread 


people. In all of its schools and colleges, 
the Air University has always considered 
instruction in communication skills fun- 
damental to the professional education 
of its officers. My purpose in this article 
is to present a brief rationale for such 


instruction in the Air Command and 


Dr. Mahaffey is a Consultant in Communica- 
tion Skills for the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege of the Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. He received his baccalaureate 
degree from Fairmont (West Virginia) State 
College. Northwestern University awarded him 
the M.A. in 1947, tne Ph.D. in 1951. 

i Basic letter and indorsement are in the 
files of the Commanding General of the Air 
University, 1946, June. 


Staff College? and to outline more spe- 
cifically the procedures used in teaching 
public speaking. 


I 


The mission of the Air Command and 
Staff College is to serve as an Air Force 
educational and doctrinal center in the 
field of command and staff organization, 
procedures, and techniques. To accom- 
plish this mission, the college integrates 
two complementary approaches to an 
educational program: (1) emphasis on 
the mastery of professional military 
knowledge and (2) emphasis on the de- 
velopment of investigative, analytical, 
and creative skills. 

The Communication Techniques Di- 
vision, Directorate of Academic Instruc- 
tor and Special Courses, is concerned in 
its teaching with the second approach: 
developing the investigative, analytical, 
and creative skills of students. The mis- 
sion of this division, composed of seven 
officers and one civilian, is to identify 
and establish doctrine in communica- 
tion skills for the Air Command and 
Staff College. We are responsible for 
the basic instruction given to all schools 
and courses in the subject areas of 
problem solving, logical and creative 
thinking, semantics, oral and written ex- 
pression, listening, professional reading 
and reading improvement, group dis- 


2 The Air Command and Staff College in- 
cludes the Squadron Officer School, the Com- 
mand and Staff School, the Academic Instructor 
Course, and the Air Weapons Courses. My 
discussion is primarily concerned with the first 
two schools, which, with the Air War College, 
make up the three “general service schools” 
for the professional education of Air Force 
officers. 
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cussion and group dynamics, negotia- 
tion, and human relations. 


In our teaching the Communication 
Techniques Division operates on the 
assumption that the acquisition of these 
skills leads to better understanding and 
use of the more important areas of pro- 
fessional military knowledge. Certainly, 
Air Force officers face exceedingly com- 
plicated national and _ international 
problems upon which they are called to 
make a judgment. The issues are many, 
intricate, and abstract. To understand 
these issues, our officers must be able 
to read, listen, speak, and write effec- 
tively. And to perform these skills they 
must be able to order their thoughts 
logically and cogently. What an individ- 
ual feels, thinks, and knows has no 
significance unless he can transfer mean- 
ing from himself to others. In short, he 
establishes and maintains relationships 
with the world in which he lives through 
communication. 


From this point of view, then, com- 
munication skills are the basic tools of 
commanders and staff officers, irrespec- 
tive of their assignment or specialty 
within the Air Force. Unless the officer 
has learned to use well the communica- 
tive devices available to him so that he 
can get his message understood by 
others, and so that he can understand 
others, he will fail to integrate the ac- 
tivities of his subordinates or to gain 
the support of those outside his appoint- 
ed leadership. Especially is this true as 
he moves up the ladder of command into 
those positions for which the Air Com- 
mand and Staff College is especially de- 
signed to prepare him. The higher the 
level of supervision, the greater the need 
for skill in communicating to all other 
levels. 


The Communication Techniques Di- 
vision approaches the problem of train- 
ing in communication skills through a 


frame of reference supplied by command 
and staff education. Our work must sup- 
port the over-all mission of the college. 
Except for a few remedial laboratories, 
planned communicative experiences are 
never exercises for the ‘sake of drill 
alone. This concept is essential, not 
only to save curriculum time, but also 
for ease of transfer of learning to field 
situations. For example, not every type 
of speaking is taught, but only speaking 
typically required in command and 
staff positions. Group discussion is 
taught in relation to staff conferences 
and multiple management; human rela- 
tions to the need of the Air Force of- 
ficer to work with others; listening tech- 
niques to the commander’s use of inter- 
viewing and counseling. In all instruc- 
tion we want the student to visualize 
himself as a member of a command-sstaft 
team. It is this insistence on the com- 
mand-staff perspective that imparts to 
our instruction in communication skills 
a different character from that usually 
found in the civilian college or uni- 
versity. 

Since the college teaches communica- 
tive skills as a particular need of all 
command and _ staff positions, our in- 
struction is not confined to a particular 
school or course, but is found in all 
schools in the college dealing with com- 
mand and staff activities. The kind of 
instructional methods used, the extent 
of coverage given the various skills, and 
the intensity of treatment varies with 
many factors. Among these factors are: 
(1) the experience or maturity level of 
the students, (2) the complexity of the 
command and _= staff activities being 
treated in the particular school, (3) the 
length of the school, and (4) the pres- 
sure of other substantive material 
needed to accomplish the mission of the 
school. 


Regardless of his degree of proficiency, 
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no student is exempted from our pro- 
gram. Since communication is always 
conducted as a social activity, and since 
social patterns are infinitely complex, 
we do not recognize a point of absolute 
mastery of any one of the communica- 
tion skills. No man is ever a_ perfect 
speaker; no man a perfect writer. We 
believe that all officers can profit from 
criticism of their communicative ex- 
periences. 

We do, however, give special atten- 
tion to the differences in requirements 
at different levels in the Air Force or- 
ganizational structure. For the lieuten- 
ants and captains in the Squadron Of- 
ficer School, we emphasize communica- 
tive techniques needed in small organi- 
zations where the commander and staff 
are close to the problems and people 
involved in the actual operations. For 
the majors and lieutenant colonels in 
the Command and Staff School, we 
stress those techniques required in com- 
plex organizations where commanders 
and staff officers must work primarily 
through intermediaries to reach those 
handling the details of actual operation. 
By emphasizing the requirements of 
different organizational levels for such 
skills and by making variations in em- 
phasis and methods of instruction, we 
seek to insure the highest degree of 
personal competence in all officers at all 
echelons. 


II 


For the purpose of clarity, let us take 
a closer look at one of the schools and 
one of the skills—the Command and 
Staff School and its public speaking pro- 
gram. 

The Command and Staff School, of 
the Air Command and Staff College, is 
of nine and one-half months duration. 
Che student body is composed of slightly 
over goo selected officers in the grade of 
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major and lieutenant colonel. This 
school provides the intermediate level of 
professional education within the Air 
University system. Officers attending it 
have had schooling or experience in 
squadron duties and usually experience 
on wing or higher staffs. In general, 
they have reached a transitional point 
in their careers when they need broader 
knowledge and ability to solve the in- 
creasingly complex problems of future 
air power employment. For a great pro- 
portion of these officers, this school 
terminates their formal military educa- 
tion. 


The general objectives of communica- 
tion techniques instruction in the school 
are that the student improve his ability 
to: 


1. Communicate precisely and clearly 
in terms appropriate to the intended 
audience. 

2. Comprehend, analyze, and interpret 
the communications of others. 

3. Use a logical and systematic method 
in solving military problems. 

4. Use committee action as an aid in 
accomplishing military tasks. 


In direct support of the first objective 
listed above, the speech program is spe- 
cifically designed to meet the very prac- 
tical needs of Air Force officers to ex- 
plain missions and programs, to conduct 
briefings, to speak to civilian groups, to 
participate in conferences and staff meet- 
ings, and to instruct and inspire other 
officers and airmen. 


In the early weeks of the school, I give 
several lectures to the entire student 
body on the nature of the communica- 
tive process, semantics, and basic prin- 
ciples of effective speaking. Formal in- 
struction by lecture is kept at a min- 
imum (six hours is the maximum .cur- 
rently given.) The stress is on individual 
performance. During the school year 
each student gives eight assigned talks. 
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These speeches are informative or per- 
suasive in purpose and are five to 15 
minutes in length. We make every ef- 
fort to construct realistic assignments. 
Generally, these assignments specify a 
staff speaking situation but permit the 
student to choose and adapt his subject 
to fit that situation. The speeches are 
given in the student's basic seminar to 
an audience composed of 14 student of- 
ficers and his faculty advisor. 


[his basic speech program is supple- 
mented by a current-events briefing pro- 
gram. Each student during the school 
vear gives several five-minute briefings 
to his seminar on newsworthy items. 
These daily briefings, which occur dur- 
ing the first five minutes of seminar 
work, give our officers additional ex- 
perience in thinking and speaking on 
their feet. 

Because of the large student body and 
the lack of professionally trained speech 
instructors, we must rely upon the gen- 
eral Command and Staff School faculty 
advisor to critique student speeches. De- 
spite the obvious limitations imposed 
by using non-specialist critiquers, we 
feel that this practice has certain ad- 
vantages. There is always the danger 
that speech training will be considered a 
“frill,” something for the talented few, 
rather than an integral part of every 
officer's development. But when the stu- 
dent sees that the entire faculty is sen- 
sitive to the need for effective speech, he 
is more likely to consider skill in oral 
expression an inherent part of military 
management. Not only in formally as- 
signed speeches, but also in all school 
programs and the student’s 
abilitv to express himself logically and 
clearly is evaluated. Thus we hope that 
emphasis on effective speech permeates 
the entire school to a greater extent than 
it might tend to do if handled solely by 
a few specialists. 


exercises, 


Students receive a grade of Outstand- 
ing, Satisfactory Plus, 
Minus, or Unsatisfactory on each per- 
formance. Since we are especially in- 
terested in identifying potential Air 
Force leaders, we that a 
describing the student's 
strengths and weaknesses be a part of 


Satisfactory 


recommend 


’ 


“word picture’ 


the evaluation program. The ‘“‘word pic- 
ture” provides an interested agency with 
a more accurate indication of the stu- 
dent's skill than a numerical or letter 
grade. 


Since the critique is the heart of the 
teaching process, we work closely with 
the faculty advisors in workshops and 
other in-service training periods to help 
them become critics and 
teachers. We often observe their critiques 


competent 
and, in turn, privately “critique the 
critiquer.”” We prepare a syllabus con- 
taining guidelines for the faculty to use 
in evaluating each assignment. The pri- 
mary purpose of the syllabus is to in- 
sure that all instructors critique each 
assignment from a similar point of view 
—to provide a set of standards by which 
to judge the worth of each speech per- 
formance. 

Every student in the school partic- 
ipates in the program just outlined. For 
those 
work 


students who desire additional 
in speech, the Communication 
Techniques Division conducts a 10-hour 
oral expression laboratory, consisting of 
five two-hour sessions. Each laboratory 
section is limited to a maximum of 10 
students. Obviously, there is a limit to 
what we can do in this regard. This 


year we were able to offer the laboratory 


to 140 volunteers. While a major ob-’ 


jective of the laboratory is to develop 
confidence and poise, this is by no means 
its only purpose. The laboratory is also 
designed to increase the student’s abil- 
ity to organize his material for the lis- 


tener, to use specific forms of support, 
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and to use voice and action more effec- 
tively. Each student engages in several 
short exercises in reading aloud and in 
presenting talks requiring little or no 
preparation; e.g., demonstration, “pet 
peeve,” impromptu-heckling, and one- 
point talks. 

In general, then, our instruction is 
aimed at the goal of proficiency in 
thinking, speaking, writing, reading, 
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of all commanders and staff officers, for 
their primary tasks is to get things 
done through other people. The college 
expects each of its graduates to dem- 
onstrate improved ability to commun- 
icate orally with the civic and military 
audiences normally encountered in com- 
mand and staff positions. We maintain 
that command is impossible without 
leadership, and that leadership is de 


and listening. These skills are required pendent upon skill in communication 


EXCURSUS 


By far the most important offcial publication of the Army on this 
subject [speech] is the Basic Field Manual 21-5, entitled Military Training, 
prepared in 1941 under the direction of the Chief of Staff, General G. C. 
Marshall. This manual is constantly referred to by every officer of the 
Army who has any responsibility for military training, regardless of his 
branch of service. Two of its nine sections deal with public speaking. 
Section VI is listed as “Instruction.” It covers such methods of instruc- 
tion as (a) Lectures, (b) Conferences, (c) Demonstrations, (d) Group 
Performance, (e€) Coach-and-pupil Method, (f) Outdoor Instruction (“A 
small ravine or cup-shaped area makes a good amphitheater for giving a 
lecture.”), and (g) Rehearsal by instructors of their lectures, demonstra- 
tions, etc., before presenting them to students! (Take note of this, teachers 
in civilian life!) 

Section VII of this manual carries the direct title, “Public Speaking,” 
and in the opinion of some “is probably the most important official Army 
comment on this subject.” It is a splendidly organized chapter that recog- 
nizes that “a knowledge of the theory and practice of this subject is of 
great value as a means to effective instruction,” and proceeds to the con- 
sideration of such basic elements as (a) Sense of Communication, (b) 
Physical Vitality, (c) Enthusiasm, (d) Poise and Control, (e) Genuine- 
ness and Earnestness, and (f) Aids to Delivery.—(Quoted from McDonald 
and Colbert Held, “Public Speaking in the Army Training Program,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Volume XXIX, Number 2 (April 1943), 145.) 








A SPECIAL PROJECT FOR TEACHING SPEECH TO 
TRANSITIONAL PUERTO RICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Louise Gurren 


OR many years, Puerto Rican fam- 

ilies have been migrating from their 
island to the mainland. This migration 
increased sharply during and _ after 
World War II. Many of these citizens 
brought their families with them; others 
sent their children to live with relatives 
and to be educated here. At present 
large industrial cities, such as Detroit, 
Chicago, and New York have thousands 
of Puerto Ricans. 

Providing opportunities for their 
thousands of children to learn English 
has posed a problem for teachers who 
have had little training in the teaching 
of English as a second language. Since 
knowing the language is the tool for 
learning in many subject areas, it is 
important that it be given special em- 
phasis for these children. 

Another problem stems from the lan- 
guage problem: that of estimating the 
intelligence of these students. The writer 
has seen many instances in which these 
students have been incorrectly classified 
as retarded or slow or in need of reme- 
dial reading, when what they really 
needed was knowledge of the language 
\s Assistant Director of Speech Improvement 
for the New York City Board of Education, 
Miss Gurren has had wide experience with 
many kinds of speech difficulties. The ex- 
tensive migration of Puerto Ricans to our 
country since World War II has placed cer- 
tain important responsibilities upon teachers 
in speech improvement programs to aid the 
adjustment of these people to our country. 
[he project described in this article offers 
specific information for all speech teachers 


who deal with this sort of problem. The 
author has her B.A. degree from Hunter Col- 
lege and her M.A. and Ph.D. from New York 
University. 


of the new community in which they 
found themselves. 

Comprehension of spoken or written 
language naturally precedes production 
of language either in spoken or written 
form. In the writer’s experience with 
Puerto Rican students, she finds they 
often comprehend more than they will 
acknowledge. Many of them who have 
had schooling in Rico have 
studied English. There is a reservoir 
there that may be tapped by the teacher. 


Puerto 


Furthermore, the student has a natural 
reluctance to admit comprehending the 
new language lest the teacher expect 
him to speak or write English. He feels 
insecure in doing this. 

This special project, designed to help 
Puerto Ricans, deals not with brand new 
entrants to continental United States, 
but with those who have had some edu- 
cation here, and who still are reluctant 
to plunge into spoken English. We may 
compare ourselves with them in our 
own experience in trying to speak 
French or Spanish, or any language we 
may have studied for a few hours a 
week in high school. We, too, found 
oral composition and oral expression 
a very difficult task. 

Further, the special project deals 
with the direct teaching of English 
speech. Too little time has elapsed since 
the formation of these classes to expect 
startling results, but some students have 
gained appreciably in (1) willingness to 
talk and (g) fluency. 

The term 


“transitional” refers to 
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those Puerto Rican students who have 
had at least one year in an orientation 
class and who have been assigned to 
regular subject-area classes. It has been 
found that many of these students are 
not able to maintain themselves in their 
classes since they need further inten- 
sive work in comprehending, reading, 
writing and speaking English. 

Che Bureau for Speech Improvement, 
Board of Education, City of New York, 
in cooperation with the Puerto Rican 
Study, and the Benjamin Franklin High 
School and the High School of Com- 
merce, has arranged for two speech 
teachers, Miss Harriette Cohen and Mrs. 
Madeline Ossoff, to conduct two special 
classes each to help these students im- 
prove their oral use’ of English. There 
are eighty-three students in the special 
classes. Two English teachers work on 
improving reading and writing. 

At a special conference both speech 
teachers were given sequential units 
prepared by the writer for improving 
Puerto Rican speech. The units included 
articulation of the sounds of English, 
lengthening of sounds, stress on syllables 
of words, stress on words in groups, syl- 
lable division, phrasing and intonation. 
Constant comparison with the above 
phorietic aspects in Spanish and in 
English was suggested to clarify further 
the sound structure of English. 

[his comparative method is essential 
to the practical teaching of English to 
pupils who have used another language 
first. Spanish vowels, for example, re- 
tain the Roman values of a (the Spanish 
sound is a slight variant), e, 7, 0, u, while 
in English the letters a, e, 1, 0, wu may 
equal fourteen vowels and nine diph- 
thongs. Spanish vowels are always short, 
according to Navarro Tomas, the great 
Spanish phonetician; English yowels may 
be long, half long or short. Spanish con- 
sonants differ in many respects from 


English consonants. The differences are 
too numerous to discuss here. The ques- 
tion of stress in syllables of words is 
most confusing for the Puerto Rican. In 
Spanish there are reliable rules for stress. 
If a word does not follow the rule, the 
stress is marked in the spelling, as in the 
words América and Maquina. Stress in 
English is somewhat heavier than stress 
in Spanish. Spanish intonation differs 
greatly from English intonation. In or- 
der to make the English pronunciation 
of the Puerto Rican sound more like the 
English he hears, and, therefore, in 
order to give him some sense of security 
in speaking the language, constant com- 
parison of these and other aspects of 
the sound structure of the two languages, 
must be used by the teacher. There is 
great need for training teachers in the 
comparative phonetic methods of teach- 
ing spoken English as a second language 
The two teachers mentioned in this 
article have had such training. 


The speech teachers made use of the 
following procedures: First, through a 
check-list and tape recording a speech 
profile of the class was made. The 
teacher based her work on the needs of 
the students as revealed in the profiles. 
Direct teaching and systematic study of 
the sounds of English, especially those 
that are not used in Spanish was 
planned. This direct method involved a 
long-range, sequential plan and daily 
unit plans. Every lesson included review 
of previous work, and a new sound to be 
introduced. The new sound was studied 
from the aural, visual and kinesthetic 
points of view. For vowels, tongue po- 
sition, part of the tongue used, and 
duration were studied; for consonants, 
the point and manner of articulation 
were stressed. Charts, hand mirrors and 
diagrams were used as visual aids. 


In each lesson the new sound was used 
in words, sentences and in connected 
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speech. Homework assignments were al- 
ways given. The latter part of the class 
session was given over to application of 
the work through choral speaking, 
simple oral reports, group discussion, or 
oral reading. Small groups were _per- 
mitted to work with the Language 
Master. Dictation was often included 
in the lesson. This strengthened the 
student’s comprehension of the spoken 
language. 

The rest of the term was devoted to 
direct teaching of stress, phrasing, and 
intonation. The security the students 
gained through this definite, practical 
approach gave them courage to use 
English in other classes, and with non- 
Puerto Rican schoolmates. 

The Puerto Rican Study prepared 
and distributed vocabulary lists that 
had been submitted by teachers and 
chairmen in the subject areas. These 
were used by both the teacher of English 
and of Speech. New materials and texts 
have been made available by the Puerto 
Rican Study. 

Tape recordings of the students’ 
speech were taken at the beginning of 
the term and at the end for purposes of 


evaluation of progress. Individual stu- 
dent check lists on oral participation in 


class were filled in by — subject- 
area teachers at the beginning and at 
the end of the term. The results for 67 
of the 83 students after one term’s work 
were as follows: 


‘TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF SPEECH IN SUBJECT 
CLASSES AVERAGED FOR 67 PUPILS 








Begin- 
ning End Prog- 
of Term of Term ress 


I. Oral Communication 


Frequency 2.52 3.09 a ee 
II. Oral Communication 

Fluency 2.61 $19 —+.52 
III. Oral Communication 

Intelligibility 2.84 3.34 —+.50 
IV. Oral 

Responsiveness 2.85 g.18  +.33 








Although it is too soon for a complete 
evaluation of the project, the findings 
were most encouraging. 

_It is hoped that the findings from this 
project may prove helpful for other 
schools where there are similar prob- 
lems regarding these transitional Puerto 
Rican students. Originally the project 
was to have been tried for one term 
only. However, the Puerto Rican Study 
Group feel that it is so helpful that it 
has been decided to continue the work 
for at least another term. 




















SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA 


Francis E. X. Dance 


: ie legitimacy of the presence of 


of speech in the college curricu- 
lum is questioned again and again.? 
This half-criticism, to which speech 
teachers give only partial and grudging 
recognition, is a real and vital problem 
which becomes quite apparent when 
college students plan _ their 
courses, or when discussing scholarship 
with students of such subjects as phi- 
losophy or science. More than one 
speech teacher feels an empathic em- 
barrassment for speech when modern 
educational witch hunters attack “‘friv- 
olous subjects.” The attitude exists 
that speech is a subject of little or no 
real philosophical intent or purpose; 
a subject of minor intellectual worth, and 
in fact, more a skill than a subject. The 
selling of “wizard voice developers” 
through the mail and the miracle 
courses of the modern sophists have not 
helped speech gain professional stat- 
ure. 


helping 


Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins sets 
forth certain criteria which an activity 


\t the present time, when programs of speech 
training become involved in revisions of cur- 
ricula_ stressing general education, and may 
soon be viewed critically by administrators seek- 
ing more science education, Mr. Dance’s article 
seems appropriate. 

rhe author is now instructor in Speech at 
Chicago City College, Wilson Branch. He 
formerlly taught at Elmhurst (Ill.) College and 
at the University of Illinois (Chicago Division), 
as well as in the Graduate School of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is interested in 
adult education in speech, and has contributed 
two articles in this field to Today’s Speech. He 
holds the M.A. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

i1Carroll C. Arnold, “The Case Against 
Speech: An Examination of Critical View- 
points,” QJS, XL, 2, (April, 1954), 165-169. 


must meet before being included in the 
curriculum of his Utopian University.’ 
It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
amine speech in the light of Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ criteria. 

The method used in this article is to 
compare those questions which Dr. 
Hutchins proposed concerning the mer- 
it of the activity with the various rec- 
ognized goals, purposes, and _philoso- 
phies of speech education. The follow- 
ing quotation sets up the problem: 
“The first question we must ask about activity 
conducted in the educational system is: Has it 


intellectual content and has it such content 
in its own right.”s 


The phrase “intellectual content” 
might be paraphrased as—topics or mat- 
ter suitable for the exercise of the intel- 
lect—, but what is the exact meaning 
of “intellect?” In the second edition of 
Webster's International, it is defined as, 
“The power or faculty of knowing as 
distinguished from the power to feel 
and to will; esp. the power of reasoning, 
judging, comprehending, etc.” 

It might be assumed then that of it- 
self “intellectual content” does not cul- 
minate in outgoing activity or skill, 
that it is simply the process of the pos- 
sible intellect informing the agent in- 
tellect, and the powers of judgment and 
retention. If so, then the application 
of this knowledge is another step en- 
tirely. 


However, it does not necessarily fol- 
2 Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Univer. 


sity of Utopia, (Chicago, 1953). 
3 Hutchins, p. 38, tbid. 
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that Hutchins condemns the teach- 
ing of skills, but rather that he insists 
that any skills which shall be taught in 
the University of Utopia spring from 


low 


known theory. This division separates 
the person who knows the theory and 
applies it in a skill from the artisan or 
gifted individual who is skillful without 
knowledge. 

Does speech have content suitable for 
the exercise of the intellect, the faculty 
of knowing? Does speech have an or- 
ganized theory, a body of knowledge? 
If so, of what does this theory of speech 
consist? 

If this question can be answered to 
the satisfaction of the questioner, it 
seems not only the first part of the def- 
the presence of “intellectual 
content” is fulfilled, but also the second 


inition, 


part, the holding of such “intellectual 
content... in its own right.” 

We are here concerned only with the 
claim that speech, as an organized dis- 
cipline, has to inclusion in a liberal 
arts curriculum; rather than the role of 
specialized speech-science courses such 
as speech correction or audiology. 

The purpose of a subject evolves with 
its theory. The purpose, the goal, of 
speech education is twofold: To present 
the student with the available materials 
which will enable him (1) To under- 
stand people in the various communi- 
cative situations and (2) To develop 
in himself the ability to cope with vari- 
situations to the 


ous communicative 


best of his ability. 


If an activity demonstrates a cohesive 
unity of purpose, not an artificial co- 
hesiveness, throughout its theory, then 
the theory belongs to the subject in its 
own right. That speech does have this 
cohesiveness and unity of purpose in its 
Demosthenes 
in his practice demonstrated it, Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric granted it, and through- 


theory seems undeniable. 
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out history “speech” and speakers have 
included and maintained it. 


contained in 
the analysis of goals, motivations, needs, 


Intellectual content is 


emotions, and stresses set up in an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals by the 
uniqueness of a speech situation and its 
A list of 
some of the activities which a student 
must master before he can achieve the 


demand on mind and body. 


ability to understand people in various 
communicative situations might aid in 
demonstrating the 
speech theory. The must de- 
velop the ability to listen, view, and 
think critically; he 


intellectuality of 
student 


must develop in- 
sight into his own speech habits; he 
must share in recent semantic investiga- 
tions; and he must develop an aware- 
ness of socially accepted standards of 
good speech. 


The necessary application of the pow- 
ers of analysis, abstraction, judgment, 
ordering, and retention for the realiza- 
tion of even these few goals is compar- 
able to that needed for similar goals in 
mathematics, philosophy or linguistics, 
granting the calling to play of variant 
abilities and interests on the part of the 
student. 


In order to develop in himself the 
ability to cope with various communi- 
cative situations to the best of his abil- 
ity (the second goal of speech educa- 
tion) the first on 
theory and from this theory he must de- 
He 


student must rely 


velop the skills of speech. must 


learn: 


1. To recognize and practice think- 


reflective 
ing. 


nN 


To cultivate the 
titude of a 


sharing, co-operative at- 


democratic society through 


speech activity. 
3. To participate in good citizenship and ed- 


ucation discussion. 


through 


To develop the ability to initiate, and 


adapt creative thought while on his feet in 
a speaking situation. 











at- 
igh 


and 
in 
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5. To develop the effective use of the funda- 
mental processes in reading aloud ordinary 
material from the printed page. 


This then, is the theory, the “intel- 
lectual content... in its own right” by 
which speech claims its place in the cur- 
riculum of the University of Utopia. 
The skills which develop from the the- 
ory deserve consideration in terms of 
their ability to aid the individual in 
becoming an ideal Utopian as visual- 
ized by Dr. Hutchins. 

“What every huinan being needs is a grasp of 


fundamental ideas and the ability to communi- 
cate with others.’’4 


The entire theory of speech is de- 
signed to fulfill this concept of a grasp 
of fundamental ideas with special em- 
phasis on the ability to communicate 
these ideas to others. From a practical 
aspect we might mention the unique 
aptness with which speech lends itself 
to reinforcing fundamental ideas by dis- 
cussion in the classroom and the prep- 
aration of oral reports in various sub- 
ject fields. 

On page fifty-seven of The University 
of Utopia, Dr. Hutchins says “Almost 
all the teaching in Utopia is conducted 
through discussions.” The theory of 
discussion is undergoing constant de- 
velopment and amplification. In or- 
der to have a successful discussion we 
cannot rely on the hope that the par- 


4 Hutchins, p.. 46. 
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ticipants will all be naturally skilled 
in discussion methods. Nor can it be 
assumed that all teachers are born dis- 
cussion leaders. On the contrary, if 
we hope to do most of our teaching 
through discussion, then the need for 
instruction in the techniques of prob- 
lem-solving through discussion is ap- 
parent. 

Dr. Hutchins mentions his fear that 
education is, in part, responsible for the 
inability of the average person to put 
his leisure time to any worthwhile use. 
Here again speech offers a partial an- 
swer in its ability to train the individ- 
ual to recognize aesthetic principles in 
drama, radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, and spoken prose and poetry, and 
to gain or give intellectual and emo- 
tional satisfaction from their use. 

We are pleased to see Dr. Hutchins 
join forces with the speech education- 
ists when he says: 

“The Utopians believe that education is a 
conversation aimed at truth. Their object is to 
get everybody to take part in this conversation. 
They therefore start their children off by teach- 
ing them the techniques of communication. 
Those of you who have children may feel that 
this is a work of supererogation; but the Uto- 


pians think there is a great difference between 
chattering and conversing.”’5 


With these words as final justifica- 
tion, speech assumes its rightful place 
in the liberal arts curriculum of the 
University of Utopia. 


5 Hutchins, p. 56. 











STUDENT EVALUATION OF ASSIGNMENTS IN A 
COURSE IN FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


Wilmer A. Linkugel 


GREAT variety of speech assign- 
Fever is given by different teachers 
in the beginning college speech course, 
generally known as Fundamentals of 
Speech. Virtually every instructor has a 
few “pet” assignments which he thinks 
are particularly helpful. But in most 
cases teachers judge the merits of the 
assignments they give by the results 
they think they get. No doubt the eval- 
uation of the instructor is. important 
and should be regarded highly, for he 
must evaluate each assignment in rela- 
tion to the central goals of the course. 
However, there also is something to be 
said for asking the students to give their 
opinions on the relative helpfulness of 
the speech assignments they are asked 
to fulfill. Sometimes an instructor thinks 
in terms of the result the assignment 
should produce rather than how help- 
ful it actually is to the students. 


In an attempt to improve the Funda- 
mentals of Speech course at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the faculty in charge 
of the program tried to find out what 
assignments and projects the students 
considered to be most valuable to them. 


To accomplish this, each instructor 


used the same eleven basic projects 


(plus any supplementary assignments 


Mr. Linkugel’s interest in assignments in the 
beginning course stems from his present posi- 
tion and his experience as a teacher previous 
to this time. Currently he is Assistant Director 
of Debate and Instructor in Speech and Drama 
at the University of Kansas. His earlier teach- 
ing included four years in rural school and 
two years in English and Debate at North 
Platte (Nebraska) High School. His B.S. degree 


(1953) and his M.A. (1954) were earned at the 
University of Nebraska. 


that time allowed in his classes). The 
following basic projects were used: 

1. “Warm-Up” Speeches (2 minutes 
in length). They were used the first four 
or five days to help students know each 
other better, to build confidence and 
constructive attitudes toward the course 
work generally, and to create a desira- 
ble class spirit. There was little or no 
criticism of short talks. The 
speeches were prepared outside of class 
and limited to two minutes in length. 
Every student spoke each day (There 
were from 17 to 20 in each class). The 
following is an example of the speeches 
assigned: The students were asked to 
decide which of these occupations has 
contributed the most to civilization— 
the farmer, the politician, the clergy- 
man, the scientist, the educator, the ar- 
tisan. They were to rank them in order 
and explain why they ranked them as 
they did. 

2. A Personal Experience Talk (Ap- 
proximately 4 minutes). They were to 
choose one of the following four topics: 
“My Home Town,” “The Most Unfor- 
gettable Character I’ve Known,” “What 
I Hope To Be When I’m Fifty,” and 
“My First Impressions of K.U.” 


these 


3. A Demonstration Speech (4 to 5 
minutes). This was essentially a bodily 
action speech. The students were asked 
to demonstrate how to do something, or 
how to make something. The use of 
objects and visual aids was required. 

4. “My Pet Peeve” or “My Biggest 
Gripe” (Approximately 4 minutes). Stu- 
dents were asked to choose a contro- 
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versial subject about which they had 
a strong feeling. Perhaps the subject 
would be their “pet peeve” or “biggest 
gripe.”” They were to take a definite 
stand on the subject. 


5. Committee Discussions on the 


Principal Problems of Speaking. The 
student’s thinking was directed toward 
the problems of speaking in a class dis- 
cussion. The class was broken down in- 
to committees, and each committee was 
assigned a research area. Six problem 
areas were used: (1) Thought and Con- 
tent, (2) Organization (planning, 
preparation), (3) Language, (4) Delivery 
(auditory and visual aspects), (5) the 
Speaker, (6) the Audience (audience 
analysis and listening). The committees 
presented their findings in a symposium 
-forum discussion. 


6. Motion Pictures. Next, motion 
pictures concerning various phases of 


speaking were shown. “Stage Fright,” 


“Platform Posture,” “Using Your Voice,” 


“Your Voice,” “Improve Your  Pro- 


nunciation,” and “Planning Your Talk” 
were the titles. 


7. Oral Feature Report (5 to 6 
minutes). The students were asked to 
gather information on some subject 
either by personal observation or by 
interview. They presented an “oral 
feature report” of their findings. Three 
objectives were emphasized: (1) Rich- 
ness of substance, (2) Interest value, and 
(3) Enthusiastic delivery. Sample topics 
were: “Rare Books in Our Library,” 
“How a T.V. Show is put together,” 
“The K.U. Endowment Association.” 


8. Oral Reading (Approximately 5 
minutes). They were to prepare either 
a selection of prose or poetry for oral 
reading. Good reading habits were dis- 
cussed when the assignment was made. 


Emphasis was placed on communicat- 
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ing with the audience when reading 
from the printed page. 


g. Speech to Inform (6 to 7 minutes). 
The students were given a long list of 
possible topics for this speech. They 
were to choose one, do research on it in 
the library, and inform the class of their 
findings in the form of an informative 
speech. Richness of substance and 
clarity of organization received special 
attention. 


10. “This I Believe” or “Why I Am 
Thankful” (Approximately 4 minutes). 
The students were asked to present some 
personal philosophy. 


11. Problem-Solution Speech (7 to 
8 minutes). They were asked to pick a 
state, national or international problem 
and present their solution to it. This 
was the final speech of the semester. 

The students in the Fundamentals of 
Speech Course in the Spring Semester 
of 1957 were asked to do three things: 
(1) Rate each assignment as_ being 
either very helpful, fairly helpful, or not 
very helpful; (2) list what they consid- 
ered to be the three most helpful assign- 
ments; (3) identify the one assignment 
they considered the least helpful to 
them. <A total of 329 students filled 
out the questionnaire at the end of the 
course. 


The following procedure was used in 
scoring the results: For each assignment 
the students’ ratings in each of the 
three categories above were tabulated; 
the assignments were then ranked ac- 
cording to the students’ ratings; next, 
in order to give further evaluation, a 
composite score of students’ ratings was 
determined. In the list below, the 
smaller the score in parenthesis, the 
more favorable was the student's atti- 
tude. According to this method of 
scoring the students ranked the assign- 
ments in this order: 
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1. Problem-Solution Speech (4) 

2. Demonstration Speech (8) 

3. Speech to Inform (9) 

4. “Warm-Up” Speeches (14) 

5. Oral Feature Report (15) 

6. “This I Believe” or “Why I Am Thank- 
ful” (15) 

7. “My Pet Peeve” or “My Biggest Gripe” (15) 

8. Personal Experience Speech (25 

g. Committee Discussion of Theory (28) 

10. The Use of Motion Pictures (28) 


11. Oral Reading (30) 


[The students clearly felt that the 
problem-solution speech was the most 
helpful assignment of the course. This 
is interesting since it required them 
to do more work in preparation than 
most of the other assignments. Since 
they were expected to have considerable 
content in their speech, they had to do 


a fair amount of research. The same 


thing is true of the third rated assign- 
ment, the speech to inform. 

The results also show that the first 
top six assignments stand out as a group. 
There is a noticable margin of differ- 
ence between the sixth rated and the 
seventh rated assignments. On a com- 
posite basis, 58 per cent of the students 
found the top six assignments very help- 
ful; 36 per cent found them fairly help- 
ful; and only 6 per cent found them 
not very helpful. 

Based upon reactions at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, it seems that those six 
speaking assignments can be used as 
the core of a college Fundamentals of 
Speech course which will be considered 


helpful by most students. 














THE FORUM 


REPORT OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Speech Association of America (Mur- 
ray, Arnold, and Hochmuth elected by 
the Clark elected by 
the Administrative Council, Thompson 
elected by the Legislative Assembly) 
submits the following nominations in 
accordance with ‘the provisions of the 
Constitution Bylaws which _be- 


Association, 


and 
came operative on January 1, 1956. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
(One to be elected) 


Hubert Heffner, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


MEMBERS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
(Two to be elected) 
LeRoy Laase, University of Nebraska 
William McCoard, University of Southern 
California ; 
Claude Shaver, Louisiana State University 
Robert West, Brooklyn College 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Western Area (Four to be elected) 

Earl C. Bach, Loretto Heights College, Denver 

Sue Earnest, San Diego State College 

Donald Hargis, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Carl Isaacson, Idaho State College, Pocatello 

Gale Richards, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Rowena Roberts, Colorado Springs High School 

Rex Robinson, Utah State College, ‘Logan 

William Stites, Arizona State College, Tempe 


Central Area (Four to be elected) 

Wallace Bacon, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Donald Bird, Stephens College, Columbia, 


Missouri 


William Buehler, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

James Koeller, Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, 
Illinois 

Warren Lee, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 

D. E. Morley, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Herold Ross, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

Donald Smith, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


Eastern Area (Four to be elected) 

Wiley C. Bowyer, Mineola, New York, Public 
Schools 

Geraldine Garrison, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Education, Hartford 

Helen Hicks, Hunter College, New York City 

Gordon F. Hostettler, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

Evelyn Konigsberg, Board of Education, New 
York City 

Marion Parsons Robinson, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Carol Prentiss, Stearns High School, 
Millinocket, Maine 

Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University, Boston 


Goucher College, 


Southern Area (Four to be elected) 

Robert Capel, Stephen F. Austin Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas 

Betty May Collins, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Technical High School 

Christine Drake, University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi : 

Clarence Edney, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Mary Latimer, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Marguerite Metcalf, Hall High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

James Popovich, University of Georgia, Athens 


REPRESENTATIVES-AT-LARGE IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
(Thirty to be elected) 

Johnnye Akin, University of Denver 
Amanda Anderson, South Salem High School, 
Salem, Oregon 
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Angus Austin, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Joseph Baccus, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California 

Mary Blackburn, Granite City, Illinois, High 
School 

Gifford Blyton, 
Lexington 

Earle Bradley, Denver University 

Paul D. Brandes, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg 

Elnora Carrino, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 

Alphus Christensen, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings 

H. P. Constans, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Lionel Crocker, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio 

Ray L. DeBoer, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley 

Arthur Eisenstadt, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Jean Ervin, Arlington, Virginia, County Public 
Schools 

E. Edward Green, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Edwin R. Hansen, University of Rhode Island. 
Kingston 

Blair Hart, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Gilbert Hartwig, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg 

Hugo Hellman, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Orville Hitchcock, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

John Hoshor, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Robert Huber, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 

Paul Hunsinger, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Everett Lee Hunt, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Ramon Irwin, Syracuse University, 
New York 

Father Robert A. Johnston, St. Louis University 

Ray E. Keesey, University of Delaware, Newark 

Stanley Kinney, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York 

Robert Kully, Los Angeles State College 


University of Kentucky, 


Syracuse, 


Orland S. Lefforge, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 
Thomas R. Lewis, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


James McBath, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


Sister Helen Daniel Malone, Nazareth College, 


Rochester, New York 
Ralph Micken, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


Paul Moore, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Howard C. Morgan, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Roy Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

D. J. Nabors, East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma 

Joe North, Iowa State College, Ames 


Marcella Oberle, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Audrey O’Brien, Fordham University, New 
York Gity 


Cullen B. Owens, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Victor Powell, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana 

E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth 

Frank Roberts, Portland State College, Portland, 
Oregon 

William Robertz, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, 

Edward <A. Rogge, 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Robert Schacht, University 
Madison 

Malcolm Sillars, Los Angeles State College 

Alice Sturgis, Piedmont, California 

Col. Warren Thompson, United 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado 

Donald Torrence, Wesleyan 
Middletown, Connecticut 

Karl R. Wallace, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Dallas Williams, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Mildred Harter Wirt, Board of Education, Gary, 
Indiana, Public Schools 


Minnesota 


Tulane University, New 


of Wisconsin, 


States Air 


University, 


Claude M. Wise, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

John Wright, 
California 

Laura Wright, Alabama College, Montevallo 

W. Hayes Yeager, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 


Fresno State College, Fresno, 


ELWoop MURRAY 
CARROLL C. ARNOLD 
MARIE HOCHMUTH 
ROBERT D. CLARK 


WAYNE THOMPSON, Chairman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Donald H. Ecroyd, Editor 


A NOTE FROM THE 
NEW EDITOR 

As incoming editor for the Book Reviews 
section of The Speech Teacher, I want to 
thank LeRoy Cowperthwaite for all his help and 
advice. I am especially grateful for the copy 
for the January issue, which he provided. 

As for future issues, from the new books in 
our vitally expanding field, it shall be my 
purpose to select certain ones which I feel 
will be of interest to the classroom teacher. I 
shall then turn to someone in the appropriate 
speech area and ask him to study a particular 
book, giving us his honest opinion of its prob- 
able usefulness. I shall briefly note a few 
supplementary titles, for some books are, as 
we all know, useful to the classroom teacher, 
although not necessarily intended for the 
classroom. I hope this will seem to you to be 
what a department such as this should do. 





From time to time there comes to the desk 
of any Book Reviews editor a book which 
does not quite fit his definition of “books 
suitable for review” in his journal, but which 
he nevertheless feels would be of interest to 
his readers. The following are exactly such 
books: probably not books which would be 
used as texts except in very specialized classes, 
but which have much of value to offer the 
teacher of speech. 


YOUR CHILD’S SPEECH. By Flora Rheta 
Schreiber. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1956; pp. 256. $3.50. 

This is a readable discussion of speech de- 
velopment, telling parents what to expect 
from their own children from the first bab- 
bling through the next several years. We have 
long needed a book to recommend to parents, 
for they all are speech teachers whether they 
admit it or not! This book is a good one, with 
a foreword by famed Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 
of the Mayo Clinic, and the endorsement of 
Dr. Frances Ilg of the Gesell Institute. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES, 
1956-1957. Edited by A. Craig Baird (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 29, No. 3). New York: H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1957; pp. 216. $2.00. 


This is the twentieth in a series so famous 
that it probably needs no introduction to 
readers of the Speech Teacher. As always, 
the speeches chosen are preceded by brief 
paragraphs introducing the speaker and the 
occasion to the reader. The familiar intro- 
ductory essay on some aspect of rhetorical 
criticism this time deals with speakers as 
“voices of history,” and is, as always, provoca- 
tive and of merit. This volume also contains 
a cumulative index, complete for the entire 
series. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, SELECTED 
SPEECHES, MESSAGES, PRESS CON- 
FERENCES, AND LETTERS. Edited by 
Basil Rauch. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957; pp. xxiv+g91. $3.50 Cloth 
Binding; $1.25 Paper Binding. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, SEE CITED SPEECH- 
ES, MESSAGES, AND LETTERS. Edited by 
T. Harry Williams. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1957; pp. xxi+2go. $.75 Paper 
Binding. 

Two interesting, inexpensive collections of 
primary materials, which will have usefulness 
for some of us despite the relative slimness of 
the amount of speech material. Fortunately 
most of the speeches which one+would expect 
are included. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(end. ed.). By Albert C. Baugh. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957; pp. 
xili+506. $5.50. 

This is a re-edition of a widely popular work, 
thorough and respected. Readers will applaud 
the general fairness of approach, and the use 
of recent phonetic analyses of American re- 
gional differences. 


HANDLING BARRIERS IN COMMUNICA- 
TION. By Irving J. Lee and Laura L. Lee. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. pp. 
xviii+149-60. $5.00. 

This was Dr. Lee’s last major work which, 
after his death, was expanded and rewritten 
for general use by his wife. Dr. Lee’s 
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manuscript was a course for supervisors de- 
veloped for the Bell Telephone System. Mrs. 
Lee’s revision makes the work useful in al- 
most any adult education situation, and even 
The vol- 
ume is in two parts, intended for use in eight 


for some kinds of college classwork. 


meetings. Part one includes the actual ma- 
terial of the course, while part two is made 
up of cases for class discussion, perforated pages 
for written assignments, a_ bibliography for 
further study, etc. If you do any work with 
business groups, or teach any industrial short 
courses, you should look at this little spiral 
bound book, without fail. It represents the 
mature thinking of a master teacher. 


DONALD Ecroyp 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
By Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie. New 
York: 
Vii+294. $4.25. 


The Macmillan Company, 1957; pp. 


In their preface the authors state that “this 
book is primarily addressed to the classroom 
They 
also hope that other school personnel will 


teacher and to the speech therapist.” 


“enhance their comprehension of the school 
speech therapist and the classroom teacher as 
There fol- 
low fourteen chapters, containing material from 


members of a therapeutic team.” 


a variety of sources, an index of authors, and 
one of subjects. A considerable number of 
references and suggested projects follows each 
chapter. 

In Chapter I the authors deal with speech 
education for all children. Here they em- 
phasize that the teacher has the responsibility 
to create and maintain an atmosphere con- 
ducive to good communication. (I wish that 
somewhere in the book the authors gave the 
teacher some help in understanding and accept- 
With little  transi- 
tion, in Chapter II the authors discuss “Classi- 
fication and Incidence of Speech Problems.” 
Chapter III, “Standards of Speech in the Class- 
room.” 


ing this responsibility.) 


contains some repetition of materials 
in the preceding chapter, and presupposes 
knowledge that the reader will gain in Jater 
chapters. A chapter with the title “The 
Mechanism of Speech” in the text and “Voice 
Production” in the table of contents provides 
basic information clearly and concisely, as does 
the chapter on language development In other 
chapters (neither so well organized nor so con- 
cise) the authors discuss the diagnosis and 
treatment of disorders of articulation (includ- 
ing some twenty pages of drill material), voice, 
stuttering, and physical difficulties. 


PFEACHER 


In the chapter, ‘““The Teacher as a Speaker,” 
the authors again tell the teacher what she 
“must” or “should” do, and not “how” she 
can do it. In discussing the sounds of speech, 
the authors use diacritics rather than the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet; they feel that 
doing so makes their book more usable for 
classroom teachers. 

There seems to be some confusion in the 
purpose the authors state. It seems illogical 
to assume that the majority of classroom 
teachers will feel competent to do the type of 
speech correction the authors outline after 
It also 
seems illogical to assume that they will assimi- 


taking one course or reading one book. 


late the material presented unless they use 
it. The authors frequently mention psycholo- 
gical concomitants of speech and speech prob- 
lems; they dismiss these promptly with a sen- 
tence or two of solution. There is no emphasis 
on the many non-mechanistic ways by which 
the teacher can help children with speech prob- 
lems. 

The teacher-reader of this book, I feel, will 
better understand the techniques which some- 
one else (the speech-correctionist reader) uses. 
The book will probably help neither of them 
appreciably in understanding children with 
speech problems, or themselves in relation to 
these children. I feel that one value of this 
book would be to stimulate speech therapists’ 
and classroom. teachers’ interest in further 
learning. : 

ELIZABETH WEBSTER 
University of Alabama 


REMINDERS: A GUIDE FOR SPEECH COR- 
RECTIONISTS IN THE STATE OF IL- 
LINOIS. By Severina E. Nelson, Frances 
Johnson, and Sue Bounds. Champaign: The 
Senior Author, 1956; pp. v+81. $2.10 [paper]. 


You are ready professionally to start 
your first year as a speech correctionist or 
perhaps to take a position in the State of 
Illinois for the first time. You are wonder- 
ing about the kind of school program you 
will encounter, the kind of people with 
whom you will work, the amount of super- 
vision and support you will have in the 
speech correction program and the extent 
of community interest . you are also con- 
cerned about the clinical reports on file, 
about the success of the program in former 
years, about your adjustment to the “left- 
over” program. 


To help you recall certain pro- 


cedures, this pamphlet has been written.... 
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These introductory remarks set the stage 
for this pamphlet. Following are “‘On Your 
Mark,’”’ “Code of Ethics of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association,” “ ‘Get Set,’” “Take 
Inventory,” “Be Ready for the Annual State 
Report,” “Establish Professional and Com- 
munity Relationships as Soon as Possible,” 
“‘Go'—The Speech Survey is Your First Step 
Forward,” “Speech Schedules Present Tricky Ob- 
stacles,” “Reports are Indicators of Your Goal,” 
““As You Go,’” and twenty appendices illus- 
trating the types of forms and records for 
which the correctionist is responsible. 


This should be very useful to 
the beginning or “transplanted” speech cor- 
rectionist. It presents in an orderly manner 
many of the necessary procedures in a speech 
correction program. Especially useful is the 
listing of data on twenty-seven different makes 
of tape 


pamphlet 


Another valuable section 

There are seven lists of 
books; books on_ therapy; 
books for integrating purposes; books for the 
principal, classroom teacher, and parents; and 
lists of for children on the 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade levels. 
There are also lists of magazines and films. 

The various appendices also serve as a very 
handy reference. Of greatest value, perhaps, 
are the “Speech Progress Report to Parents” 
(which one of course would adapt to his own 
particular situation) and “Explanation of 
Speech Difficulties to Teachers.” 

All in all, this is a very useful pamphlet for 
the correctionist and a worthwhile 
reference for the teachers of prospective speech 
correctionists. 


recorders. 
is the one on books. 


them: reference 


separate books 


speech 


MAx NELSON 
Michigan State University 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES: STUDIES 
IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE. By David Abercrom- 
bie. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 
1956; pp. v+197. $1.10. 


Problems and Principles: Studies in the Teach- 
ing of English asa Second Language consists of a 

collection of chapters “based 
lectures given in England and 
abroad over the past fifteen years to groups of 
foreign teachers of English.” The book has 
all the advantages and disadvantages of a work 
of this type. Mr. Abercrombie is an adherent 
of the Basic-English viewpoint on the teach- 
ing of English as a second language, and his 
book will have the greater advantage to the 
reader who has remembrance of this fact. 


miscellaneous 
largely on 


The specific viewpoint emphasizes for the 
beginning learner the small, well-learned 
speaking and writing vocabulary handled with- 
in a limited set of grammar rules of English. 
While scholars have criticized the use of Basic 
English as a “little language,” they do agree 
on the pedagogical function of a limited vocab- 
ulary and a limited, graded presentation of 
structural patterns of English for beginners. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s view, moderately proposed 
in his section on “phonetics” (linguistics in the 
United States), is that the teacher should get 
as much skill as possible in (1) the preparation 
of descriptive English material for teaching 
purposes, and (2) comparing the sounds of 
languages of his students with the sounds of 
English for the purpose of determining points 
of conflict. While relying upon the term 
phonetics, he at times alludes to physiological- 
acoustic data, phonemic systematization of lin- 
guistic data, and structuring of data. 


Teaching emphases, according to the author 
in Chapter IV, should be confined to points 
of difficulty discovered when languages are sci- 
entifically compared. However, while he _ in- 
cludes examples from foreign languages and 
from English to illustrate various points, he 
does not provide a methodology for the com- 
parison of English with another language. 


Chapter V, “Making Conversation,” contains 
a series of structural patterns of English de- 
rived from utterances which the author calls 
“comments.” He indicates techniques for 
eliciting these comments under controlled con- 
ditions in the classroom. 

In Chapter I, “Linguistics and the Teacher,” 
the author reviews those functions of lan- 
guage usually discussed by speech experts, 
English teachers, linguistic anthropologists, etc. 
Reminiscent of C. K. Ogden, he concludes that 
language may be used (1) in a referential or 
scientific manner, and (2) in an emotive or 
lyrical manner. 

The author is aware of the pressure of lin- 
guistic theory toward the modification of teach- 
ing practices and complains in his preface that 
“the theory that the written language is not 
really language at all is having unfortunate 
influences on teaching theory and practice.” 
(It is to be recalled that from Bloomfield on, 
various scholars have held that speech is lan- 
guage, and writing an imperfect recording of 
speech). Abercrombie maintains that any em- 
phasis on speech or the written language is 
a result of pedagogical expediency and should 
not be ascribed to any “natural” superiority of 
one over the other. 
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The author considers gesture as a part of 
speech communication and indicates two types 
of gestures: (1) the “independent,” described 
is “referential;” and (2) the “dependent,” de- 
scribed as “emotive.” 

Abercrombie calls for (1) a classification of 
dependent and independent gestures for dif- 
fering languages, and (2) an international cata- 
logue, classifying gestures physiologically, accord- 
ing to parts of the body used, and functionally 
according to use in communication. In a foot- 
note, he says that he had not seen the extensive 
notation system set up by Ray L. 
in Introduction 
whistle 


Birdwhistle 
to Kinesics, 1952. (The Bird- 

the one usually cited by 
linguists.) He concludes by suggesting that fur- 
ther research will determine whether “gesture 
areas co-extensive with language areas,” 
and whether gesture “dialect areas exist within 
language boundaries.” 


work is 


are 


consider various 
ideas in circulation in the literature of linguis- 
tics, speech, linguistic anthropology, and _phi- 
losophy of language, and their implications for 
foreign language teaching. 
technical, directed toward 
than the linguist. 


The Abercrombie | studies 


The style is non- 
the teacher, rather 


Eva G. CurRIE 
University of Texas 


THE HARPER HANDBOOK OF COMMUNI- 
CATION SKILLS. By C. Merton Babcock. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. xiv+ 
489. $3.50. 
As modern 

portance of 

quately in 


the im- 
preparing college students ade- 
the use of language, communica- 
courses have become part of the re- 
quired program of various colleges and uni- 
versities. As the number 
increased, the 
textbooks has become evident. 


educators have realized 


tions 


of communications 
need for suitable 
Dr. C. Merton 
Babcock, experienced teacher and author, is 
fulfilling this need in The Harper Handbook 
Skills, a text designed to 
assist college students in improving their read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. Communi- 
cation he aptly defines as “the science and art 
of making sense with words.” 


courses has 


of Communication 


Communication 
skill involves ideas, people, and words. The 
new text is based on the theory that proficiency 
in any all four of the verbal activities 
requires the ability to think clearly and criti- 
cally. As the preface reveals, more attention 
is given to thought structure, and to concep- 
tion and perception of ideas, than is usual in 
books of this kind. 


one or 


The author recognizes 


grammar and syntax as important in effective 
communication, but not nearly so important 
as ideas that must be clarified and transmitted. 

The book is divided parts. The 
first, which occupies about three-fourths of 
the volume, presents the master teacher un- 
folding rich content and carefully-selected il- 
lustration and example about the clarification, 
transmission, and reception of meaning. He 
advises his student reader: get your bearings; 
focus your attention; your thoughts; 
direct your efforts; and acquire the skills. Six 
general purposes for communication are listed: 
to inform, to create, to evaluate, to direct, to 
divert, and to persuade. The last division— 
acquire the skills—may in itself be a practical 
brief text that explains clearly and_ vividly 
the problems involved and the ends sought. 
Space given to helpful suggestions for acquiring 
proficiency in reading newspapers, magazines, 
and books is greater than that found in most 
texts of this kind. 


into two 


order 


Evaluation charts included 
in this division also appear very usable—espe- 
cially those for listeners, for group discussion, 
for radio, television or motion-picture pro- 
grams, and for audio-visual advertising propa- 
ganda. In most of the eighteen chapters the 
selected bibliography entitled “For Further 
Reading” offers a special source of interest and 
stimulation to the teacher and the superior 
The second part of the text, which 
occupies the last fourth of the volume, lists 


reference guides for improving diction, for re- 


student. 


moving fallacies, for strengthening paragraph 
and sentence structure, for gaining knowledge 
of the conventions of grammar and syntax, and 
for reviewing the mechanics. 

Numerous clues are continuously given to 
guide the student to the intended meaning and 
purpose, especially through the generous use 
of main and _— subordinate headings, helpful 
stylistic devices, and an carefully- 
planned diagram or chart. The table of con- 
tents is an outline of the book. For quick ref- 
erence this outline is printed inside the front 
and back cover. 
er should 
author is 


occasional 


It would seem that the read- 
never be in doubt as to what the 
saying and what he expects the 
reader to accept, believe, or do. At the close of 
chapters, well-motivated listed 
for student use. 


problems are 


Those earnestly desiring to improve their 
communication skills should find this text val- 
uable in 


increasing their 


and linguistic abilities. 


intellectual, social 


MARY ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Muskingum College 
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A HANDBOOK FOR SPEECH IMPROVE- 
MENT: KINDERGARTEN TO GRADE SIX. 
Prepared by the Committee on Speech Edu- 
cation in the Elementary Schools. New Eng- 
land Speech Association, 1956; pp. 67. $1.50. 


Those who are interested in developing 
programs of speech improvement for all chil- 
dren and programs of prevention of defects 
will find this handbook very satisfying. It is, 
as the committee states, a guide to classroom 
teachers, and it should stimulate them to en- 
rich the present programs for developing bet- 
ter speaking and listening habits. Therapists 
will find this an excellent manual to know and 
to recommend to classroom teachers. 

The compactness of the book and its out- 
line format make it a practical and usable tool 
in the hands of the classroom teacher. 


The contents include a simple description 
of the factors involved in a good voice and 
an analysis of speech sounds. However, the 
diphthongs “er,” “ir,” or “ur” might be con- 
fusing to teachers in some sections of the coun- 
try. The suggested activities for developing 
better habits of speaking and listening are 
not only stimulating but of practical value 
to the teacher. The aims for each grade level 
are clearly stated and the techniques for ac- 
complishing them listed. Relaxation, voice 
development, and auditory discrimination are 
stressed for all of the grade levels. The manual 
contains excellent selections and _ suggestions 
for practice material which the teacher can 
adapt to the needs of her pupils. It can be 
recommended to all teachers who are interested 
in helping their children develop good habits 
and who are constantly looking for new ideas 
to incorporate into their daily program. 

An excellent bibliography is included. 

A. ELIZABETH MILLER 
Youngstown Public Schools 


GENERAL SPEECH: AN INTRODUCTION 
(rev. ed.). By A. Craig Baird and Franklin H. 
Knower. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1957; pp. viitgq5. $4.75. 


SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY (rev. ed.). By Lee 
Norvelle, Raymond G. Smith and Orvin Lar- 
son. New York: The Dryden Press, 1957; pp. 
ix+326. $2.90. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS AND FORMS OF 
SPEECH (ist ed.). By Andrew Thomas Weav- 
er and Ordean Gerhard Ness. New York: The 
Odyssey Press, 1957; pp. ix+470. $4.25. 
Speech teachers who view the beginning 


speech course in college as being primarily a 
class in public address may be disappointed 
to discover that only one of the three above 
1957 textbooks promotes their philosophy. On 
the other hand, teachers who are going along 
with the trend toward a fundamentals of 
speech approach will be pleased. 


Since a reviewer often reveals more about 
himself than the book he discusses, the reader 
should know that this reviewer uses Black and 
Moore’s Speech: Code, Meaning, and Communi- 
cation (McGraw-Hill, 1955) and subscribes to 
the thesis that in addition to passing on the 
traditions of rhetoric and interpretation, the 
present day college beginning speech course 
should communicate some of the results of 
recent investigation in such fields as speech 
science, anthropology, social psychology, and 
semantics. 


Baird & Knower in their completely rewrit- 
ten edition of General Speech reduce the length 
to 395 pages (from the 1949 edition’s 500 
pages), achieve greater simplicity in style, and 
provide somewhat better coverage. Its philoso- 
phy stems from a background in traditional 
rhetoric on the one hand, and extended re- 
search in psychology on the other. The au- 
thors attempt to analyze and encourage intel- 
lectual activity (respect for facts and straight 
thinking by the speaker), social sensitivity 
(audience understanding, cooperation, etc., in- 
cluding intelligent listening to others), and 
especially ethical responsibility (ethical out- 
look as influenced by “social progress”). It is 
not only a book on “how to speak,” but also on 
“why speak?” 

Weaver & Ness in their The Fundamentals 
& Forms of Speech also have written primarily 
for those who teach a broad general funda- 
mentals course. The authors treat speech as a 
college subject which demands the same level 
of application on the part of the students 
as do other college subjects and seem to be- 
lieve that speech courses should be knowledge- 
centered as well as technique-centered. This 
book, too, is more than a revision; it is new 
throughout. It puts great emphasis on the 
listening end of the speech process and goes 
more deeply into the discussion of meaning, 
personality development, interpretation, action, 
radio, and television. The focus on the inter- 
dependence of all forms of speech is designed 
to help the student realize basic truths about 
the whole fabric of communication. To facili- 
tate this the authors cite significant findings 
and theories from the fields of social psychol- 
ogy, semantics, and cybernetics. 
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Norvelle, Smith, and Larson’s book, Speak- 
ing Effectively, is designed primarily as a_ be- 
ginning public speaking book, comprehensive 
yet very The 
away from a “textbookish” style and succeeded 
in producing a book. This 
book appeals to the ordinary student featuring 


compact. authors tried to get 


highly readable 


many pictures of students in speaking situa- 


tions and further illustrations with model 
speeches by students. 

Each book has features that make it superior 
to the certain 


The implementation of General Speech has 


other two in respects: 

been furthered by the author’s Teaching Man- 
ual for the Use of the Revised General Speech. 
(McGraw-Hill, 1957) 


speech text-films based on the revised edition. 


November, and by three 
These three films were prepared by these au- 
thors in cooperation with the staff of the Text- 
Film Division of McGraw-Hill Company, and 
produced by that Division in cooperation with 
the Speech Department of the State University 
of Iowa during October, 1957. General Speech 
has thus started an innovation—a fundamentals 
textbook that is supplemented by and coordi- 
nated with its own speech films. 
Fundamentals and Forms of Speech does a 
superior job of 


presenting the purposes of 


speech, the nature of the 


speaking-listening 
process, and the philosophy of communication 
in general. However, students who are poor 
readers may have difficulty comprehending some 
of these concepts. 
Effectively with its 
developing the novice’s speaking skills is out- 
standing in illustrative 
drill articulation. However 
the book may not prove sufficiently challenging 
to the better student who has had an adequate 
high school 
Each of up-to-date books represents 


the merits of its authors and can sincerely be 


Speaking emphasis on 


respect to materials 


and exercises on 


speech course. 


these 


called “the best” depending, of course, upon 
the philosophy and objectives of the instructor 
who uses the book. 
EMIL PFISTER 
Central Michigan College 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCES AND _ DIS- 
CUSSION TECHNIQUES. By Harold P. 
Zelko. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1957; 


pp. ix+264. $3.75. 
Professor Zelko has written this book about 
a subject with which he is intimately familiar 
as teacher, writer, and consultant for govern- 
ment agencies, business and industrial groups. 
Although he offers nothing really new or dif- 


ferent in the field of conference and discussion, 
he gives a practical coverage of all aspects of 
planning and participating in group activities. 
If there is a new aspect it lies chiefly in the 
presentation of following the from 
private to public situations or from conference 
Although the 
both 


sequence 
to public discussion. character- 


istics of discussion in situations are sim- 


ilar, adaptations and applications must be 
made when the change is made from private 
to public. Zelko makes clear what such adap- 
tations are and how best to adjust to them. 
The style of the book is clear, concise, and 
detailed. Four logical major divisions are in- 
cluded: I. The 
Process; II. The 
Conference and and 
IV. The Nature of These 


are arranged for easy and logical step-by-step 


Discussion 
III. 


Conference and 
Nature of Conference; 
Discussion in Action; 
Public Discussion. 


use or as independent units without damage 


to the continuity of the subject. 

Each chapter has the helpful feature of chap- 
and 
book 
illustrated with diagrams, charts, 


ter summary, questions on the content, 


suggested exercises for application. The 
is liberally 
and cases. A bibliography, topics and questions 
for programs, cases, sources of visual aids, and 
a section on the use of parliamentary procedure 
are provided in the Appendix. 

An Instructor's Guide, available separately, 
contains additional exercises, cases, and special 
course outlines. A variety of evaluation forms 
for testing effects of discussion, conference, lead- 
and 


text 


ership, individual reaction 


are included in the 


participation, 
proper. 
and 


their importance in all types of organizations is 


The role of conference and discussion 


given adequate treatment. Of particular help 
is the analysis of the group process and de- 
tails of parts, principles, and methods for both 
leader and participant in both conference and 
Chapters V, VI, and VII on 
ference planning, leadership, and participation 


discussion. con- 
and Chapters X and XI on discussion pro- 
planning, participation 
are the most detailed and instructive for the 
person who wants to put theory into actual 
practice. 


gram leadership, and 


Emphasis throughout is on the traditional. 
forms: group, forum, panel, symposium, de- 
bate, lecture-forum, One regrets, 
however, that so little attention is given, rela- 
tively, to interview, and that debate and parlia- 
mentary procedure are too briefly handled 
to make that aspect of the text much help 
to the beginner. : 

One wishes, too, that some attention had been 


interview. 
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given to the less common forms of group dis- 
cussion and to some of the most recent types 
such as Phillips 66 and brainstorming. 

Despite minor preferences or considerations 
such as these, this book makes a substantial 
contribution to the field of conference and 
discussion. College teachers and students, lead- 
ers in educational programs for business and in- 
dustry or other adult groups, and individuals 
wanting to know how to participate effectively 
in discussion to gain desired results or how to 
plan and conduct group activities (conference 
or discussion) will find it an excellent guide. 

Howarp W. TOWNSEND 
The University of Texas 


THE ART OF SPEAKING (rev. ed.). By E. 
F. Elson and Alberta Peck. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1957; pp. vit545. $4.68. 


Clad in a gay cover, illustrated with clever 
drawings, interspersed with saucy chapter 
headings, the revised edition of this high 
school text will surely attract the attention 
of many teen-age students. Beginning speech 
teachers and English teachers who have com- 
munication courses will no doubt find it 
helpful, too. But mature students who respect 
speech as a “solid” subject and experienced 


teachers who try to make it so, will find the ' 


book disappointing because of its omissions, its 
oversimplifications, and its elementary approach 
to the subject matter. 


The authors describe The Art of Speaking 
as “. . . a textbook for the high school stu- 
dent who is interested in oral communication.” 
Part I deals with basic principles of effective 
speaking. Part II presents ways of putting 
thoughts into words. Part III points out 
means by which the principles and techniques 
presented in the first two sections may be 
applied in a variety of situations. The course 
suggested by the text includes the first two 
parts, which comprise fourteen of the total 
twenty-seven units. The third part may be 
used as desired, even without reference to pre- 
ceding units, if students have had previous 
speech training. 


Sought, but not found are: phonetics or any 
concise suggestions for accurate forming of 
speech sounds; some word of advice regarding 
the purpose-sentence; an outline that is a 
speech outline, not the skeleton for a theme; 
more definite information on group discus- 
sion, especially selecting the subject, stating 
the subject, and a logical plan for organization. 

Simplified, but inadequate are: possible al- 
ternatives open to the negative team in de- 
bate; refutation and rebuttal; the order of 
speaking in rebuttal; reading aloud and perti- 
nent selections; stage fright; the vocal mecha- 
nism and voice production. 

Included, but confusing are: the constant 
use of “talk” for “speech” and “speak;’’ count- 
less suggested activities, vocabulary lists, charts, 
and check-lists, which obscure the clarity and 
interrupt the continuity of discussion material; 
a detailed chapter on student criticism; posture; 
a chatty, child-like approach throughout the 
text. 

There are many useful features of the book, 
however. A chapter on listening is especially 
well done. The emphasis given choral read- 
ing will be welcomed by many teachers as 
will the chapters on radio and television, which 
have been modernized to keep pace with re- 
cent developments and trends in these fields. 
Occasional speeches, conversation, and _plan- 
ning programs are given sufficient treatment, 
and the chapter on dramatics is quite compre- 
hensive. Parliamentary procedure is _ pre- 
sented in an adequate and interesting manner. 
One of the most unusual features is the chap- 
ter devoted to audio-visual speech materials 
which includes the following: suggestions for 
use of visual aids; lists of films and filmstrips; 
information about records, transcriptions, and 
tapes; and sources from which such materials 
may be obtained. 

Although this book probably would not be 
a wise choice for speech courses in some high 
schools, it will find its place among the new 
textbooks in the secondary education field. 

MARGUERITE PEARCE METCALF 
Hall High School 
Little Rock, Arkansas 











IN THE PERIODICALS 


Erik Walz, Editor 


Assisted by Marianne Jaffe 


GENERAL 


OHNMACHT, ROBERT. “Pundits or Parrots’? To- 
day’s Speech, Vol. V, No. 4 (November, 1957), 


6. 


The 
concerning vocabulary 


author challenges certain statements 


tests made in a current 


popular magazine. To be sure, a large vocab- 


ulary is an asset for an individual. However, 


people should not be led to believe that mem- 


orizing isolated words means success in a 


chosen field or an opportunity for advance- 
intellectual 


important. It is the 


ment. Ideas, background are all 
belief that “a 
large vocabulary is not responsible for success 


but that it 


author's 
indicates 


success, 


Wilder's 


American 


“Thornton Visits to 
The 


No. 1 


Horst. 
Postwar 


FRENZ, 
Germany,” German 
Vol. XXIV, 


1957), 8-10. 


Review, October-Novem- 


ber, 


The German book trade will present this 
year’s Peace Prize to Thornton Wilder in rec- 
ognition for his 
deeds.” This Mr. 
Wilder’s great present Ger- 
many and how he helped “to correct, to clarify, 
to widen, and to deepen the concept of the 


United States in German 


“humantiarian ideals and 


article is an account of 


influence in day 


minds.” 


MILLER, HENRIETTA HAFEMANN. “Teaching 


International Relations in High School,” 
The American Teacher, Vol. 42, No. 2 (De- 
cember, 1957), 5-6. 


The author describes the origin, philosophy, 


objectives and content of an_ experimental 


Junior High School Course in European _his- 
tory. The main purpose of such an experi- 
mental course was not only to provide depth 
and enrichment in but also 
give more opportunities to the gifted student. 


Panel, round table procedure, and open forum 


subject matter 


discussions were an important aspect. of this 
experiment. The author concludes with a few 


methods, sources, and topics for such a course. 


SisTER MARY Denise, R.S.M. “The Present Chal- 
English Teaching,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, Vol. LV, No. 8 (Novem- 
ber, 1957). 540-543- 


lenge in 


Teachers of English sometimes 


influence 


may forget 
young 
minds even though they are aware of the tre- 
mendous scope of the subject they teach. Eng- 
lish 


terialistic 


the great they can exert on 


teachers can meet 
age by 


qualities of pupils. 


the challange of a ma- 
concern for the human 
The good teacher will in- 
sense of the of words 


that 


still a powel and re- 


mind students well as 


written, is one of the great dignities of man.” 


speech, “oral as 


“Oral Total 
The Digest, 
(December, 1957), 44-46. 


EDWARDS, ‘THOMAS J]. Reading in 


Reading Process,” Education 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4 
The author discusses oral reading as a total 

process; looks at its ultimate goal and the most 

important factors in the reading situation which 
make for that 


criticism can be leveled against the misuse of 


competence. He _ concludes 


oral reading but such criticism does not war- 
rant discarding reading altogether. 


SISTER MARY KeEvin, S.C.L. “Listening,” The 
Education Digest, Vol. XXIII No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1957), 29-31. 


Technology, according to the author, is do- 
ing its job well. Television makes possible the 
transmission of thoughts, facial expressions and 
gestures of author then 
raises the question of how well the educator 
performs the task of shaping intelligent, un- 


derstanding listeners. 


man. However, the 


She hopes that listening 
will become even more important in the field 
of education. child has im- 
proved his listening habits, he will then begin 
to acquire worthwhile ideas. 


For when the 


O'BRIEN, Harowp. “How to Think Creatively,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol V, No. 4 


1957), 37: 


(November, 


The author passes on some suggestions he 
gives to organizations connected 


with unions 
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and industrial management groups. In _ the 
article he examines four basic propositions 
concerned with creative thinking and creative 
activity. 


KAUFMAN, Harowp F. “Concerns of Adult Ed- 
ucation in Mississippi,” Adult Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 1 (Autumn, 1957), 18-25. 

The writer presents seven problems con- 
cerned with Adult Education in Mississippi. 
The problems, being general, are applicable 
to Adult Education anywhere. In the author’s 
concluding remarks, stress is laid upon the 
necessity for acquiring and possessing decision- 
making skills, judgment, and when communi- 
cating with others, to objectify ideas rather than 
to personalize them. 


KINCAID, HARRY V., AND’ BRIGHT, MARGARET. 
“Interviewing the Business’ Elite,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXIII, 
No. 3 (November, 1957), 304-311. 

Several problems of procedure are raised 
when top-ranking business executives are in- 
terviewed. This abstract presents these prob- 
lems and how they were worked out. Enlisting 
co-operation, preliminary preparation, quali- 
fications of respondents and multiple respon- 
dents, and the practice of group discussions 
are briefly outlined. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


BraAppock, MARY JANE. “Teaching the Use of 
the Telephone to the Severely Hard of Hear- 
ing,” The Volta Review, Vol. 59, No. 10 
(December, 1957), 442-444- 

The author describes a_ practical method 
for teaching the use of the telephone to the 
severely hard of hearing, primarily those who 
have reached the secondary school level. The 
emphasis is on every-day telephone communi- 
cation which has a specific purpose and not on 
long pleasure conversations. 


Cox, JEROME R. Jr., SCHOENFELD, SIDNEY L., 
Toroxt, Akika. “Evaluation of the Acousti- 
cal Environments for Group Hearing Aids,” 
The Volta Review, Vol. 59, No. 9 (November 
1957), 383-385. 

A method of testing the acoustical efficiency 
of a room to be used for a group hearing aid 
is outlined. The equipment is simple and the 
instructions given are clear. The use of this 
test could be of help in finding out the extent 
of acoustical treatment a room would need. 


/ 


GRUFFYDH-WILLIAMS, Howarp. “Speech and 
Language for the Deaf in Russia,” The Volta 
Review, Vol. 59, No. g (November, 1957), 
387-391. 

The author presents an outline and gives his 
impressions of the special education for the 
hard of hearing in Russia. 


KAHN, Harris. “Responses of Hard of Hearing 
and Normal Hearing Children to Frustra- 
tion,” Exceptional Children, Vol. 24, No. 4 
(December, 1957), 155-159- 

The subjects in this study were three groups 
of children matched in regard to chronological 
age, sex, and grade in school, but differing in 
hearing acuity: normal hearing, moderately 
hypacusic, severely hypacusic. The Children’s 
Form of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
study and a Block Design Frustration Tech- 
nique was administered to each child. The 
author found that there was little difference 
between the groups in their response to frus- 
tration. “Differences which did appear 
tended to indicate a consistent tendency for 
the hard of hearing children to meet frustration 
more constructively than the non-handicapped 
children.” 


Monsees, EpNA K., “Aphasia in Children,” 
The Volta Review, Vol. 59, No. 9 (November, 
ber, 1957), 392-401, 414. 

The full title of this article is “Aphasia 
in Children: Diagnosis and Education.” The 
author reviews various methods of distinguish- 
ing between mentally deficient hard of hear- 
ing, and aphasia-like symptoms in children. 
Two case studies are presented to emphasize 
that children with these aphasia-like symptoms 
will have varying abilities and responses to 
training for language development. There is a 
specific discussion of the use of hearing aids 
and then of two teaching approaches. One is 
the stimulation with whole words and the de- 
velopment of memory by repetition of these 
words. The other method is teaching speech 
sounds by a multi-sensory approach. The author 
feels that only those children who seem to 
need this latter method of teaching should be 
diagnosed as having aphasia. 


ZALIOUK, A., COHEN, S. SIMON, AND ZALIOUK, D., 
“Intelligible Speech Through a Visual-Tac- 
tile System of Phonetical Symbolization,” 
The Volta Review, Vol. 59, No. 10 (Decem- 
ber, 1957), 426-435» 454- 

The technique described in this article is 
primarily for teaching speech to the hard of 
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hearing. The authors explain the development 


of a system of visual-tactile symbols for each 
consonant and vowel sound. “The symbols are 
divided into two groups—the static and the dy- 


namic. Static symbols involve the organs par- 


ticipating in formation of articulatory positions 
and building the source of visual and muscular 


perceptions. Dynamic symbols involve the 


fingers and the hand in constant movement 


to fix visually the symbol position and to serve 
as a receptive organ of the tactile impression, 


whether a vibration as in vowels and voiced 


consonants, or a stream of air in the breath 


consonants, or both in consonantal or vocal 
glides.” 
This system seems to have been successful 


in teaching not only a particular isolated sound 
but 
to the 
cent. The authors point out that it is neces- 
to forbid the 


also the smooth transition from one sound 


next and proper word stress and ac- 


sary use of these symbols in the 


lip-reading class for there is some danger 
of their becoming an end in themselves rather 


than a means to an end. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


BURNIGHT, RONALD. “A Stage Fright Sufferer 
Strikes Back,” Today’s Speech, Vol. V, No. 4 
November, 1957), 6. 

In this study on stage fright, two facts are 
brought out (1) No articles had been written 
from the stage fright sufferer’s point of view 
and (2) Although the problem was emotional, 
the remedies presented were logical in nature. 
After reporting many pet theories, the author 
attributes his improvement to one thing only, 


practice. Sut practice based on the Guthrie 


negative adaptation theory and the Lomas 

theory. 

RUNKEL, HowArp. “How To Meet Unexpected 
Speech Situations,’ Today’s Speech, Vol. V, 
No. 4 (November, 1957), 9-10. 


\ successful speaker must adapt himself to 
the unexpected. Here is practical advice given 
by a speaker with considerable lecture experi- 
The 


sented in 


ence. three basic classifications as pre- 


(1) “Acts of God” 
Intro 


this article are 


2) Careless Programing and (3) Inept 


ductions 


CROCKER, LIONEL. 
Speeches, Vol. 
1957), 125-128. 
The 


statement 
} ] 


Vital 


(December 1, 


“Speech 


XXIV, No. 4 


Traps,” 


this article with the 


first 


begins 


“The 


author 


that and most obvious 


and most deceptive trap some public figures fall 


into is the belief that there is no need for 
training in public speaking, debating,, discus- 
sion techniques, conference methods, and oral 
communication.” Although the author realizes 
it would take an entire course in persuasion to 
gain competence in these areas of communica- 
tion, he attempts to stimulate the imagination 
of prospective speakers by 
speech traps in public speaking. 


discussing fifteen 


BRILHART, JOHN K. “What Shall I Talk About,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. V. No. 4 
1957), 19-20. 

The writer replies briefly to those who ask 
the familar “What shall I talk 

’ Enthusiasm and interest in a subject, 


(November, 


question, 
about?’ 
personal. experience, the use of specific cases, 
limiting subject matter are recommended in 
order to increase the effectiveness of the speak- 


ing situation. 


Griswotp, A. Wuitney. “Our Tongue-Tied 
Today’s Speech, Vol. V, No. 4 


(November, 1957), 29-30. 


Democracy,” 


has_ fallen 
upon evil days” is the author’s opening state- 


“Conversation in this country 
ment in an address presented at Brown Univer- 
sity. In it he speaks of the value of conversa- 
tional speech 


disappearing as 


which seems to be gradually 


technological dis- 
covery follows another. The author hopes that 
the colleges will not lose sight of the value of 
conversation for it is “the 


ing, true religion, and free government.” 


one new 


handmaid of learn- 


Woops, DAvip Lynpon. “And That Reminds Me 
Of. ...,” Today’s Speech, Vol. V. No. 4 (No- 
vember, 1957), 11. 

humor in 

their speeches but fail miserably. Humor adds 


Many speakers try to use some 


variety and often times stresses a point with 


greater force. However, the author 


that 


suggests 


one stress internal humor rather than 


the external. “You will probably be more suc- 


cessful with humor if you consider yourself, 
your topic and your information.” Rather 
than turning to a _ reference joke book, the 


speaker should see if some amusing ideas don’t 


evolve logically and naturally. 


OLIVER, Ropert T. “Talkers All: Our Human 


Destiny,” Today’s Speech, Vol. V, No. 4 (No- 

vember, 1957), 31-33- 

The vocal apparatus of man is not too 
different from that of the lower animal but 


man’s gift to speak is what sets him apart from 
all other creatures. Man having this God-given 
gift, the author sets out to discuss the values 


and uses of conversation. 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Rose, E.izAperH. “Teaching Poetry in the 
Junior High School,” The English Journal, 
Vol XLVI, No. g (December 1957), 540-550. 
This article deals with the problems of teach- 

ing poetry to junior high students. Breaking 
down objections to poetry, discovering group 
interests and levels of understanding must 
be dealt with first. The author then discusses 
and suggests a wide range of poetry which will 
appeal to both boys and girls. And finally the 
teaching of the poem itself is discussed. 


CorBIN, RicHARD. “The Aesthetic Experiencing 
of a Poem,” The English Journal, Vol. XLVI, 
No. g (December 1957), 564-569. 

This article is based on a talk given by 
the author at the 1956 convention of the 
NCTE. The author’s first suggestion for in- 
ducing “aesthetic experience” in pupils is to 
forget the word aesthetic and concentrate on the 
idea of experience. After years of teaching, the 
author's emphasis in the class room changed 
from the “teaching about poetry” to the 
“teaching of poems.” He concludes by suggest- 
ing that one teach for the enjoyment of a poem 
and the understanding of the poem. When the 
reading of a poem has become an integrated 
experience of body, mind and _ spirit, an 
“aesthetic experience” has been achieved. 


WHICHER, STEPHEN E. “Current Long-Playing 
Records of Literature in English,” College 
English, Vol. 19, No. 3 (December 1957), 111- 
121. 

An extremely valuable and up to date list 
of recordings for the teacher of English or Oral 
Interpretation. With this list College English 
plans to begin an annual bibliography of re- 
corded literature. The list comprises poetry, 
prose, and plays. Some of the recordings are 
evaluated as to performance but not of the lit- 
erature recorded. 


DRAMATICS 


KiLeEy, FReperick S. “Teaching Guide for 
Twelfth Night,” The English Journal, Vol. 
XLVI, No. g (December 1957), 582-585. 
Teachers of English as well as Dramatics will 

find this guide useful to introduce students to 

Shakespeare. It is based on Wiliiam Nichols’ 

adaptation of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night pre- 

sented by NBC-TV_ starring Maurice Evans. 

This version will give students an opportunity 

to make comparisons, develop critical insight, 

recognize inconsistencies and gain an under- 


standing of Shakespearean comedy. Eight topics 
for discussion are included at the end of the 
guide. 


JURGENSEN, Kar. “Producing on a Shoestring,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 34, No. 3 (December 
1957)» 52°53- 

This is Part III of a series of articles on pro- 
ducing a play at a minimum of cost. The author 
uses Macbeth as an example, stressing sim- 
plicity in style as the first requisite for a low- 
cost production. Problems on building the set 
and lighting the production are discussed real- 
istically. 


Bruner, R. W. “Acting in the Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 34, No. 3 (December 
1957)» 53°54: 

There have been many opinions and argu- 
ments as to the extent an actor identifies him- 
self with the character he is portraying. The 
author seems to be in agreement with Coquel- 
in’s view on acting. His own experiences as 
an actor in a number of traveling companies 
verifies the opinion. The author concludes 
that an actor who tells the public that he really 
is the character is only doing it to “delude, 
mystify and impress” that public. 


DRAMATICS 


BurGeR, IsABeL. “Discovery—Children’s The- 
tre—1819,” Players Magazine, Vol. 34, No. 
3 (December, 1957), 54-65. 

The author tells of her inspiring visit to 
Biberach, Germany, where a children’s theatre 
project operates under the sponsorship of 
The Dramatic Association of Biberach founded 
in 1655. The history, background, manage- 
ment, budget and salaries are discussed briefly. 


Vest, PeTeR and Wuirte, MELvin. “Character 
Make Up for TV,” Players Magazine, Vol. 
34, No. 3 (December, 1957), 56. 

Helpful hints for achieving old age by the 
use of molded rubber or plastic prosthetic 
pieces are outlined. This is slanted particularly 
for the television or motion picture actor. 


Monck, NuGENT. “Producing Elizabethan Play 
for a Modern Audience,” The Shakespeare 
Newsletter, Vol. VII, No. 5 (November, 
1957), 39- 


Joseru, BERTRAM L. “Verse and Character; the 
Elizabethan Solution and the Modern Actor,” 
The Shakespeare Newsletter, Vol. VII, No. 
5 (November, 1957), 39- 
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Two of nine papers presented at the 8th 
International Shakespeare Conference at Strat- 
ford. Mr. Monck discusses the Elizabethan stage 
and some of the special effects attained in his 
own productions at the Maddermanhut The- 
atre. Dr. Joseph’s central point deals with the 
lack of music in the delivery of many modern 
actors and actresses. He feels that both charac- 
terization and poetic appreciation must have 
equal value. 


ALLAN, ALFRED K. “Joseph Schildkraut: An 
Actor’s Devotion,” Dramatics, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 3 (December, 1957), 7-29- 


The question is raised, “How devoted should 
an actor be to his part?” The answer is given 
in a brief account of Mr. Schildkraut’s dedica- 


tion to his role in The Diary of Anne Frank. 


EDWARDS, 
Speaks,” 


WILLIAM V. “A 
Vol. 


Superintendent 
Dramatics, XXIX, No. 3 
(December, 1957), 6-30. 

The author expresses realistically his thoughts 
regarding a general philosophy of educational 
theatre in a secondary school program. Total 
school policy, programming, needs of the com- 
munity, needs of the school are some aspects 
that determine the place of dramatics in the 
school program. Fields of study that are most 
basic and fundamental, and most needed by 
the greatest number of students must be con- 
sidered first in planning a curriculum. In the 
author’s opinion, dramatics has its place in the 
school system, but as yet there is no demand 
by the public to increase offerings of drama 
in American public schools. He suggests, too, 
that drama 
cause, 


teachers, to further their own 


should join special interest groups, 
widen their activities and be members of other 


professional organizations. 


SORELL, WALTER. “Shakespeare and the Dance,” 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer, 1957), 367-384. 
According to the 

century 


author, actors in i6th 


England were extremely well versed 
in the art of the dance. In Shakespeare’s day 
an actor had to be a good dancer and fencer 
to be even considered a good actor. The author 
points out that the majority of plays had 
some form of dance either during or at the 
end of the play, for the Elizabethan playgoers 
had come to expect that form of entertain- 
ment. Dance was an integral part of the social 
and theatre world. In the texts of Shakespeare, 
the dances mentioned were the favorite dances 
of the times. A discussion of the dances found 
in Shakespeares’ plays concludes the 


There reference 


article. 


are some material and_ sev- 


eral suggestions to the modern director and 
choregrapher on the staging of the dances. 


MARGARETTA. 
Vol. 


HALLOCK, 
Dramatics, 
1957), 8. 


Hazards,” 
(December, 


“Backstage 
XXIX, No. 3 


The author, from years of experience, gives 
practical advice on 
minor 


how to avoid major or 


accidents backstage. The handling of 
ropes, the setting up of flats, the use of lighting 
equipment, properties and guns are. the major 


points covered. 


Cocer, LESLIE IRENE. “So You Want to Read a 
Play,” Dramatics, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (Decem- 
ber, 1957), 11. 


The writer presents, step by step, the es- 
sentials for cutting and adapting a play for 


oral reading. 


LEwIs, 
Play,” 


(December, 


CHARLES. 
Dramatics, 


“Choosing the 


Vol. XXIX, 


Children’s 
No. 8 
1957) 12. 
In the writer’s estimation, choosing a _ chil- 
dren’s play is “no  hit-or-miss proposition.” 
faced. Age group, 
truth in 


character, 


Certain problems must be 


home environment, basic 


identification of 


the play, 

story line, 
pantomime, animal characters, and music are 
the high points discussed by the author. 


good 


GILDER, ROSAMOND. ““‘The New Theatre in 
India: An Impression,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, Vol. IX, No. 3 


204. 


(October, 1957), 201- 

Miss Rosamond Gilder, who was one of the 
four delegates from the United States at the 
1955 World Conference on Theatre in Bombay, 
sets down her impressions of the theatre in 
India. It is a that shows life and 
energy, consisting of three main elements: (1) 
The search for and preservation of the tradi- 
tional dance 


theatre 


(2) The professional theatre and 
(3) The semi-professional “theatre movement.” 
According to Miss Gilder “a new and exciting 
theatre is in the making in India today.” 


GASSNER, JOHN. “Meaning and Scope of Play- 
writing Study,” Educational Theatre Journal, 
Vol. IX, No. 3 (October, 1957), 167-176. 
In this discussion on the meaning and scope 

of playwriting, Gassner commences with the 

suggestion that we stop thinking of the study 
of playwriting as “an exclusively professional 
discipline; that we regard it rather as a hu- 
manistic study which also happens to have 
professional competence in one branch of work 
as an end in view.” 


It is concerned, according 
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to the author, with the education of an artist, 
a humanistic activity, which involves develop- 
ment of sensibility, perspective, and communi- 
cation of perception and intuition. Playwriting 
is developed as it relates to a general program 
of a Graduate School of the Humanities or 
Liberal Arts. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, FILM 


Mutrorp, Hersert. “Catching Up With Tele- 
vision in Education,” The American School 
Board Journal, Vol. 135, No. 4 (October 
1957)» 59-60. 

“Practical application of television to the 
teaching process has put on seven league boots.” 
According to the author, experts, deans of 
teachers’ colleges and _ universities, parents 
and school board government need to be 
caught up with the scientific record. The 
author then gives a list of sources of informa- 
tion, approaches to televiewing and four pub- 
lications with important and authoritative in- 
formation. 


MITCHELL, GEORGE and EVERSON, Wo. K. “Tom 
Mix,” Films in Review, Vol. VIII, No. 8 
(October 1957), 387-397- 

There have been many cowboy stars on the 
screen but two led all the rest, namely, Wil- 
liam S. Hart and Tom Mix. Hart was stark, 
rugged, and realistic—Mix, on the other hand, 
brought showmanship to these Western films. 
The action, adventure and excitement of his 
life is briefly commented on by the authors of 
this article. 


DieTHER, JACK. “Richard III: The Preserva- 
tion of a Film,” The Quarterly of Film Radio 
and Television, Vol. XL, No. 3 (Spring 1957), 
280-293. 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s adaptation of the play 
Richard III to films in unified and integrated 
on its own terms, and extremely well presented 
on those terms. However, just as Shakespeare 
strove for structural unity, Olivier strove for 
musical unity. The author proceeds to evaluate 
the musical background of this film believing 
that any major abridgement to shorten the film 
will destroy the films unity. 


Roserts, ALVIN B. ““The World—A Laboratory,” 
Educational Screen and Audio Visual Guide, 
Vol. 36, No. 10 (November, 1957), 531-532- 


The author presents proof that educational 
travel is here to stay and is by no means a fad. 
Impetus is being given to this movement by 


‘ 


the parents who learned the value of travel 
during World War II. The author then dis- 
cusses two important phases of planning. The 
first, considers the mechanical details; the sec- 
ond, the educational planning. He concludes 
by stressing the need for the proper coordina- 
tion of all activities whether it is a short or 
long trip. 


O'Connor, OLtwyn. “Christmas Packages,” 
Educational Screen and Audio-Visual Guide, 
Vol. 36, No. 10 (November, 1957), 535-551- 
Helpful suggestions, in organizing Christmas 

Films for distribution to elementary schools, 

are outlined. The circulation of this Christmas 

material, as tried out in 21 Schenectady ele- 
mentary schools, not only proved fast and 
efficient but also lightened the teachers load. 


ALPERT, HOLLIS, KNIGHT, ARTHUR, MANKIEWICZ, 
Joseru L., and CHAYEFsky, PAppy. “The Big 
Change in Hollywood,” The Saturday Re- 
view (December 21, 1957), 9-17- 

The authors mentioned above have written 
four separate articles dealing with “the big 
change in Hollywood.” The rise of the inde- 
pendent producer, an account of the producing 
organization known as United Artists, the mak- 
ing of pictures overseas, and the problems of 
producing an art film are considered in the 
four stories entitled (1) Ten Years of Trouble, 
(2) The United Artists’ Story, (3) Shoot It in 
Tanganyika, (4) Art Films—Dedicated Insanity. 


KAZAN, Eta. “Writers and Motion Pictures,” 
The Atlantic, Vol. 199, No. 4 (April 1957), 
67-70. 

This is an account of Elia Kazan’s observa- 
tions and experiences as a director in Holly- 
wood. When he arrived in Hollywood in 1944 
to make his first motion picture, he was shocked 
by the separation of the writers from the 
director and from their own writing. Writers 
were only a part of an assembly line in an 
industry that prided itself for efficiency. Their 
position was humiliating and looked down 
upon. 

But in 1957 television is the “industry” and 
the motion pictures are fighting for survival. 
They have attempted all kinds of novelties to 
no avail. They are finally coming to the realiza- 
tion that novelty and originality among the 
writers is most important. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the last three Academy Awards. Now 
the industry is inviting and pleading with 
them to accept positions at good salaries to 
write original and serious pictures. According 
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to Mr. Kazan, “this last is the big step and 
the big hope.” 


“The Eastman House 
Review, Vol. VIII, No. 10 


507-516. 


EVERSON, WILLIAM. 


Awards,” Films in 
(December, 
[he 

ducted by the 


Rochester, took 


1957): 
Film 
Eastman 


Artists, 
House of 


second Festival of con- 
George 
place October 26, 1957. Its 
purpose was to honor living players, directors 
and cameramen who made outstanding contri- 
butions to the motion picture industry during 
the years 1926-1930. 


of the old 


[his is a pleasant account 
timers who attended the festival. 


[ozz1, ROMANO V. “Katharine Hepburn,” Vol. 
VIII, No. 10, (December, 1957), 481-502. 
Films in Review. 

The author has given a detailed account of 


the films made by Miss Hepburn in her twenty- 
five years on the screen. Interspersed is a_ brief 
biographical account of her life, which depicts 


the actress as an unpleasant, uncooperative 
But 


passing of time, she seems to have lost much 


personality in her early days. with the 


of her temperamental snobbishness, acquired 


a pleasanter nature and a more democratic 


spirit. Through it all however, she still has 


remained an electrifying and vital personality. 


“The 


Review, 


Code 
Vol. 


WALD, and Rosson, MARK. 
Doesn't Stultify,” 


VIII, No. 10 


JERRY 
Films in 
(December, 1957), 503-506. 
[he authors begin by pointing out that the 
motion picture industry’s system of “self regu- 
This 


being attacked 


lation” is known as the Production Code. 


Production Code is constantly 


by four basic schools of thought. However the 
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that the Code has its 


place in the industry and will not hinder a 


authors are convinced 


film, imaginatively and _ tastefully produced, 
from being a success. 

HopcE, Tom. “Eleven Years of the Malayan 
Film Unit,” Educational Screen and Audio 


Visual Guide, 
1957), 538-539- 
\ short 
layan 


Vol. 36, No. 10 (November, 
Ma- 
1946. 
out-put, 


history of 
Unit 


the growth of the 


Film since its beginnings in 


Problems of personnel, the current 
international awards, and earnings are review- 
ed. M.F.U., as it 


and is a symbol of the new and independent 


is known, has achieved stature 


Malaya. 


THAYER, DaAvip. “Notes on Network Television 
Lighting Practice,’ Educational Theatre 
Journal, Vol. IX, No. 3 (October, 1957), 223- 
230. 

[his article is written, based on _ current 


lighting practice in the New York studios of 
CBS and NBC. It is technical but 


and organized unde1 


informative, 
three main headings, (1) 
Limitations of the Use of Light, (2) Specialized 


Lighting Problems and (3) Lighting Procedures. 


Weiss, JOHN K. “Teaching by 
Vol. 


Television,” The 
School Review, LXV, No. 4 (Winter, 
166-473. 
In Hagerstown, 


1957). 


Maryland an_ educational 


venture is taking place: “the broadscale use of 


closed circuit television to raise the quality 


of learning while simultaneously reducing the 


cost of education.” Here is a report concerning 


this venture, although total evaluation of the 


experiment will take four more years. 
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Jon Hopkins, Editor 


AUDIO BOOKS. Audio Book Company, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 1956. 16 rpm disc record- 
ings. About 60 minutes per record. 


GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLEN POE. 4 records. Sale: $4.95. 


PHE TRIAL OF SOCRATES. g records. Sale: 


$3.95. 


THE BEST OF MARK TWAIN. 4 records. 
Sale: $4.95. 


DHE \UTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 8 records. Sale: $8.95. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 3g records. Sale: 


3-95: 


rFHE AUDIO BOOKS OF FAMOUS POEMS. 
4 records. Sale: $4.95. 
(Other recordings are available; see publisher's 
catalogue) 


Audio Books or Talking Books, which are 
recorded by means of an ultramicrogroove on 
a phonograph record and produced by Audio 
Book Company, St. Joseph, Michigan, are revo- 
lutionary in concept. Through the use of a 
new technical development in which recordings 
are produced at 16 rpm it is possible to make 
recordings of unabridged books in “talking” 
form. The records are housed in neat record 
albums, seven and one quarter inches square, 
an easy size for carrying or storage. All of my 
listening has been done with a_ phonograph 
equipped with 33 1/3 rpm only. Yet the prob- 
lem has been solved easily since an Audio 
Book Adapter (available at $1.95) has been 
provided, which has worked with complete 
efficiency. 

Before preparing this review I have listened 
to The Great Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe, The Trial of Socrates, The Best of Mark 
Twain, The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, Alice in Wonderland, and The Audio 
Book of Famous Poems. In addition to listening 
in the privacy of my office I have also used 
the records in my oral interpretation classes at 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Each time 
the pupil response has been highly favorable. 

The wonder and delight of Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland comes to life in a re- 
markable way with the excellent readings of 
Marvin Miller and Jane Webb. Surely, here is 
a recording which should be in the possession 
of all teachers in the elementary school. The 
story comes complete and unabridged and 
therefore it will be possible to follow copy in 
the classroom when the teacher feels that it 
is advisable. I know of no finer gift for the 
elementary teacher. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
as read by Michael Rye, is a distinguished 
performance and should prove itself to be in- 
dispensable to all teachers who wish to share 
this great biography with the pupils of their 
classrooms. The complete book is recorded on 
eight double records; therefore the teacher 
will find it possible to divide the readings 
into sixteen days when the division of time is 
important. 

In my classes, where I was making a study 
of pupil reaction Audio Books, I discovered that 
the interest in The Great Tales and Poems 
of Edgar Allen Poe, was very strong. Marvin 
Miller, as reader, has accepted a challenge in 
reading these tales and poems and has met 
the challenge in a highly effective and pleas- 
ant manner. Mr. Miller has included the 
favorite poems “The Raven,” “Annabel Lee,” 
“The Bells,” and “Ulalume” and has read them 
with meaning and yet retained the melodic 
quality which the author intended them to 
possess. Among the stories recorded we find 
such favorites as “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The 
Black Cat,” “The Cask of Amontillado,” “The 
Masque of the Red Death,” and many others. 
In case of indecision concerning a good first 
record to buy, I suggest that this might 
possibly be a fine beginning. 

The Trial of Socrates, translated from the 
Greek of Plato by Benjamin Jowett and read 
by Thomas Mitchell, is truly a great recording 
and should be included in the record library 
of all students who enjoy reading performances 
of great literature. Here we find technical 
perfection in recording coupled with perfection 
of reading performance. 
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“Seventeen hilarious stories from the im- 


mortal pen of America’s great humorist” has 
been chosen by the producers of Audio Books 
label The Best of Mark 


Twain, and the recordings as read by Marvin 


as a statement of 


Miller keep true to that promise. Never be- 


fore have we had the opportunity to listen 
to so many of these exciting and _ pleasant 
stories from the gifted Mark Twain. All lovers 


of this great American humorist 
num berless) 


(and they are 


will want to own this delightful 
record 

The Book the 
only one of the group which has received ad- 
verse 


The 


to the recordings with me have enjoyed Mr 
Miller’s performances, yet 
bit of 


dudio of Famous Poems is 


criticism and this is of a minor nature 


members of my classes who have listened 
wished for a 
through a sharing of the read- 


ings with another reader. 


have 
variety 


rhe list of poems for performances has been 
chosen wisely and covers a wide range, includ 
ing some thirty-eight great poets and seventy- 
four poems. ‘This recording on four double- 
face records is certainly a ‘“‘must” for all teach- 
ers of literature and for all those who enjoy 
reading or hearing the world’s great poetry. 
My appreciation of Audio Books is increased 
with every listening and I conclude that the 
Audio Book Company is making a great step 
in its effort to give the student greater enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the world’s great 
literature. 
EARLE E. 
Kent Siate 


Curtis 
University 
MOVEMENT OF 


THE TONGUE IN SPEECH 


Produced by the Educational Film Bureau. 
Consultants were J. Y. Bogne and D. Fry, 
University College, London. 1948. Sound. 
Part color. Available from Indiana Univer 


sity Audio-Visual Center. Sale $155. Rental $5. 
film 


tongue and lips as shown through a human 


This portrays the movements of the 


window made in the right cheek of a male 
subject. The window resulted from exten- 
sive surgerv. The window is uncovered and 


for all practical purposes constitutes an orifice 


\n attempt is made to show the 


behavior of 
the tongue and other parts of the articulatory 
mechanism during language production. The 
first shots are in color and the speaking is at 
The black 
and white shots which are shown only in slow 


a normal rate. second part is in 


motion. 
Chis film presents pertinent knowledge con 


cerning the manner in which the tongue works 
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in the formation of language, but in the case 


of unsophisticated observers the process of 


articulation might easily be misunderstood. 


It would seem that because of the artificial side 
orifice the normal pressure conditions do not 
exist, so the normal articulatory process is not 
This 
the fact that little observ- 
able lip activity is employed because the side 


always faithfully portrayed in full detail. 
is best illustrated by 
window provides an escape for 


bilabials and 


similar sounds. The terminology employed in 
the script seems outmoded to a certain extent 
and the steps various sound: 


portraying the 


productions were not well synchronized. 
A. C. LAFOLLETTE 
Ohio University 


MAKE-UP—STRAIGHT 
Bureau of 


AND OLD 


Instruction, 


AGE. 
Univer 

Madi- 
Sound 


Audio-Visual 


sity of Wisconsin Extension Division, 


son, Wisconsin. 


minutes. 
Rental: $3. 


1952 16 
Color. Sale: $112. 
The film the funda- 

mental styles of stage make-up. The demon- 

stration is presented by members of the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre. 
First, 


demonstrates two of 


considered is the effect which stage 
lighting has on objects, surfaces and textures. 
[his serves to futility of 


need for 


the 
and the 


indicate street 


make-up on stage careful 
techniques in stage make-up, 
including highlighting and shadow. Next, the 
differences in making up the male and female 
faces are 


and considered 


discussed. The point is emphasized 


that the softer contours of a woman's face 
need extra definition. 

Finally, the film concentrates on old age 
make-up. First the basic requirements and 


techniques of old age make-up are discussed. 
Next it that a reference file of 
selected pictures of old age is helpful to the 
actor in art. An 


strates the worthwhile quality 


is suggested 


learning this actress demon 


of such a file 
by using a picture as a 


guide for making 


herself up as an old lady. 
The demonstrations 
clear and the ideas entirely sound. It is a good 


film is well made, the 


fundamental film on stage make-up. 


HELEN HARTON 
Albion College 


FIND THE INFORMATION. Coronet Films. 
1g48. 10 minutes. Sound. Black and white. 
Sale: $45. Rental: apply 
“Find the Information” is one of Coronet’s 


sasic Study Skills films 


It explores the prob- 
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lems involved in making an index of resource 
materials. 

When a group of high school students argues 
about the use of plutonium in medicine, 
two of them decide to prepare an index on 
atomic energy. Thence the film depicts the 
boys’ .explorations of the library card file, 
Reader's Guide, and biographical and encyclo- 
pedic resources, demonstrating at the end 
how the class makes’ practical use of the index. 

Specifically, the film effectively emphasizes 
and clarifies the process of cross-indexing, and 
explains the usefulness of signal cards. It 
shows efficient use of the Reader’s Guide, points 
up the difference between Who’s Who and 
Who’s Who in America, and suggests other 
general sources of information. However, pro- 
duced before the shift in periodical classifica- 
tion, it fails to mention the International In- 
dex. 

Because of its brevity, the film cannot explore 
all the ramifications of library research, but 
it covers enough basic types of sources to pro- 
vide a good point of departure for further 
classroom discussion and investigation of the 
local library. The accompanying teacher's 
guide is helpful. The film is appropriate 
for the high school level and for college fresh- 
man classes in speech and communication. 


GEORGIA BOWMAN 
William Jewell College 


HOW TO GIVE AND TAKE’ INSTRUC- 
FIONS. Coronet Instructional Films. 1953. 
Sound. 10 minutes. Sale: $55 for black and 
white; $100 for color. Rental: Apply. 


Chis film will promote interest in practicing 
the skills of giving and taking instructions. As 
a part of the content, the following procedure 
is suggested: (1) be clear about what is to be 
done; (2) know the steps that have to be taken; 
3) use effective methods for giving or re- 
ceiving instructions; (4) repeat the instructions 
immediately; and (5) check the instructions 
in action. This procedure is explained in de- 
tail and demonstrated repeatedly in the film 
Story. 
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There is little elaboration on the speech 
skills needed to insure clarity. This film could 
be used to motivate class thinking about giving 
and taking instructions, but instruction in the 
many fundamentals would then be left to 
the teacher. 

WALLY SCHNEIDER 
Boulder (Colorado) High School 


SCRIPTURAL SPEECH—DRAMA. Word Rec- 
ords Inc., P.O. Box 1187, Waco, Texas. 1957. 
Presented by Paul Baker. Recording Artists 
are the Speak Four Trio. 12-Inch Long Play 
Disc. (Two sides) 33 1/3 rpm. Sale: $4.98. 


The Speak Four Trio is described by the 
producer of this disc as a sensitive instrument 
of three voices with a thousand meaning shad- 
ings, developed out of the astonishing and 
famous experimental productions of the Baylor 
Theatre under the direction of Paul Baker. 
Members of the trio are Lou Ann Klaras, one of 
the theatre’s leading actresses, Mary Sue Fridge, 
assistant director of the Baylor Theatre, and 
Ruth Byers, director of the Baylor Children’s 
Theatre. The group has worked together for 
six years. They were the hit of the Wide Wide 
World TV show on Texas in February, 1957, 
when they read the First Psalm. 

On side I of this album the listener hears: 
Blessed Is the Man, a strong rhythm study. 
Repeating the passage three times, the trio 
strives for direct communication, clarity and 
strength in interpretation; The Lord Spake to 
Jonah, a story of the sea, a fish, a man, and the 
Lord. The visual action and turbulent atmos- 
phere of crises and indecision are conveyed 
through abstract sounds, and changes of pitch, 
pace, and projection; and The Birth of Moses. 
Side II also presents three interpretations: The 
Creation, a gigantic tone-poem; Remember Now 
Thy Creator; and Joshua, an epic study in 
dramatic movement and sound. 

The teacher of Speech,,who is seeking an 
audio aid to help demonstrate what an en- 
semble of voices can do to make the printed 
page come alive, might well use this album. 


|-H. 
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CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 


FESTIVALS, INSTITUTES, 
AND WORKSHOPS 
The Pacific Speech Association’s annual con- 


vention was held on November 15 and 16 on 
Honolulu. 
Clai 
University, 
of Wash 


ington, was keynote speaker for the convention. 


the campus of Punahou School, 


The theme was “Speech in Crises.” Dr. 


ence | Simon of Northwestern 


currently on leave at the University 


\. D. Breneman of Punahou is president of the 


association; Lucille Breneman, vice president; 


and Evelyn Murashige, secretary-treasurer 


[he annual Speech Festival was held at the 


University of Hawaii on January 31. Lucille 
Breneman was general chairman, 

[The Kansas Teachers Association had _ its 
annual district conventions November 7, 8, 9 
Speech sections were held simultaneously at 
six different cities plus an affiliated meeting 
of the Kansas Speech Association at Hays 
State College, Hays, Kansas. 

[The eighth annual convention of Sigma 


Alpha _ Eta, 


speech and hearing therapy, was held in con- 


national student organization § in 


junction with the American Speech and Hear- 
conference in Cincinnati on 
More 


representing 


ing Association 


November 19-22. than 100 student dele- 


gates 31 active chapters 
The 
speaker at the luncheon was Dr. James A. Car- 
rell, immediate past-president of ASHA. 


The 


and 8 


prospective chapters attended. kevnote 


organization now has 47 chapters in 


22 different states. The address of the national 
ofice is: c/o Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


THE HIGH 
DEBATE 


SCHOOI 
QUESTION 


Announcement following the Central States 


meeting in Chicago: 


Re soli ¢ d 


Should be 


That 


Substantially 


United States Aid 


Foreign 


Inc reased, 


‘ens Clubs. 


On March 6 the Alpha Zeta Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Eta at Louisiana State University 
will fifth 
students throughout the 


sponsor its annual conference for 


state who are “in-or- 
interested-in” speech and hearing therapy. The 
meeting will stress recruitment of teachers for 
the profession. Its theme will be centered about 
hearing conservation and its related programs. 
Programs will include a showing of films 
depicting the various areas of the profession, 
exhibit of 


a panel of speakers, an materials 


and equipment, a “glimpse into a clinic in 


action,” and social activities 


The annual convention of the Illinois Speech 
\ssociation was held on the campus of Illinois 
State Normal University this fall. New officers 
include: Lloyd (Freeport H. S.), 
Bradford Barber (I. 8. N.S., Norm- 
al), First Vice-President; Martha Black (Spring- 


Jeannette 


President; G. 


field), Second Vice-President; Marcella Oberle 
(Northwestern University), Secretary-Treasurer; 
Earl Davis (Thornton Fractional H. S., Lan- 


sing), Editor Speech News; 
H. S., Winnetka), 
(Bradley 


Ralph McGee (New 


Trier \ssistant Editor; Henry 


VanderHayden University), Business 
Manager. 

The University of Oklahoma is planning its 
second annual Leadership 
Oklahoma 


will be 


Training School for 
of Wom- 
March 20, 


officers of the Federation 
The held 
21, and g2 on the campus at Norman. 


S¢ hool 


IN THE 
SESSIONS 
The 
ment 
School 
students 


SUMMER 


University of Colorado: 


The 
offer the 


Depart- 
High 
which 


of Speech will again 


Institute Speech Program in 


may elect either forensic or dramatic 
activities and take specialized work in public 
speaking, play production, voice training, oral 
interpretation, debate and discussion. Professor 
Rex Robinson 


pl ogram. 


again will direct the Forensic 


The dates for the Institute are June 


23 through July 18; interested students and 
teachers may secure Institute bulletins from 
Professor Thorrel B. Fest, Hellems 15E, Uni- 


Boulder. 


versity of Colorado in 
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Northwestern University: The School of four weeks of intensive training in acting, 


Speech will sponsor its 28th consecutive Na- 
tional High School Institute in Speech. Stu- 
dents will have an opportunity to spend “Five 
Weeks on the Big Time” from June 29 to 
\ugust 2. Some 170 students will be accepted 
in the three sections of the program: Public 
Speaking and Debate, Drama, and Radio-TV. 
In addition to extensive opportunities for 
study and participation in these fields, mem- 
bers will take trips through ABC, NBC, and 
CBS studios., attend University and Chicago 
theatrical and musical productions, and en- 
joy the recreational facilities of Lake Michigan 
and the metropolitan area. 





The University of Connecticut: The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Summer Theatre with a 
staff of five will operate again this summer. 
Fifteen paid resident actors and ten _ paid 
technical people will be hired. Auditions will 
be held in Boston, New York and Storrs in 
March. For information write Professor Cecil 
E. Hinkel, Department of Speech and Drama, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
\ credit theatre workshop will also be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the summer the- 
atre. 





The University of Florida: The fifth annual 
English Language Institute will be held in 
\ugust. with Dr. C. K. Thomas of Cornell 
University and Dr. Jane Harder of Youngstown 
University as visiting professors. 

The fifth annual Speech and Hearing Con- 
ference, sponsored by the General Extension 
Division and the Department of Speech, will 
be held on June 10, 11, and 12. Guest Lecturer 
for the Conference will be Dr. Ruth Becky 
Irwin of Ohio State University. 





Purdue University: The Purdue Speech and 
Hearing Clinic will conduct two workshops 
during the 1958 Summer Session. A two-week 
program Moto-Kinesthetic 
Speech Therapy will be conducted by Dr. G. 
L. Shaffer during June 23-July g. The regular 
three-week Workshop for classroom teachers 
will be conducted by Dr. Betty Ann Wilson 
during June g-June 27. This program is titled 
Speech and Hearing Programs for the Public 
Schools and has been offered each summer 


since 1940. 


concerned with 


The Purdue Department of Speech is plan- 
hing two workshops in drama for this sum- 
mer, June 2g through July 19. A production 
workshop for high school students will offer 


directing, stagecraft, and _ playwriting. The 
workshop ‘in play production for teachers will 
give three semester hours of graduate credit 
for the same period. Both workshops will be 
held in the new theatre which will be opened 
in May. The new building has two theatres, 
the latest equipment and is completely air- 
conditioned. 





St. Cloud State College: A Shakespearean 
Literature and Drama Festival will be held 
at St. Cloud (Minnesota) State College during 
its first regular summer session, June g-July 
18. The festival will be sponsored by the 
Speech and English Departments of the Col- 
lege, and by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. It will carry 8 quarter hours credit. 
The general chairman is Dr. T. A. Barnhart, 
and the festival directors are Dr. Arthur 
Housman and Dr. Marvin Thompson. Work- 
shop periods will integrate study of Shake- 
spearean literature, language and criticism, 
Shakespearean theatre history and production 
problems, to include acting, directing, cos- 
tuming, scenic design and construction, and 
special technical problems. Students will aid 
in the production of a full-length Shakespearean 
play and selected scenes from plays. A_ pro- 
duction of King Lear by an outstanding high 
school theatre group will be included in the 
festival, and plans for selected guest lecturers, 
in addition to the St. Cloud staff, are being 
considered. 





Kent State University: The School of Speech 
at Kent State University is inaugurating in 
the summer of 1958 a master’s degree program 
in General Speech embracing the areas of 
dramatic arts, rhetoric and public address, 
radio-television, and speech education. In the 
span of three consecutive summer session, a 
candidate may complete all requirements for 
either the Master of Arts of the Master of 
Education degree by taking a general course 
program spaced over the four areas designated, 
with special emphasis in the student’s particu- 
lar field of interest. Graduate students may 
supplement class work with practical experi- 
ence in radio broadcasting. The School of 
Speech at Kent State University continues to 
offer a comprehensive Master’s program in 
Speech Pathology and Auw/liology. For further 
information, interested students should write 
to LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Head, School of 
Speech, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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The University of Oklahoma: Plans for the 


summer include a two-week summer speech 
and drama institute for secondary students and 


four two-week short 


courses or seminars for 


speech and drama teachers. 

The be from June 
28-July 8 and is in two sections. One is pri- 
marily for 


student institute will 


debaters, with classes in voice and 


diction, extempore speaking, radio speaking, 
and oratory; the other will be for those pri- 
marily interested in one act plays, interpreta- 
tion, and radio plays. So many students applied 
last summer that registrations had to be closed. 
4 basic number of twenty in beginning debate 
twenty in advanced debate, and twenty 1m 
drama will be accepted, plus a possible addi- 


tional section in debate if staff permits. 


The courses for 
teachers are being set up for the benefit, pri- 


two-week intensive short 
marily, of those non-speech majors who have 
plays to direct, a class or two in speech (on 
the side), or extra-curricular activities to direct. 
It is assumed that speech majors will be in 
school the entire that they have 
already had those credit courses in the regula 


Summer or 


schedule. 


Short will include 
in the direction of extra-curricular speech ac- 
tivities (June 16-27), special problems in dis- 
debate (June go-July 11), the 
directing of radio, TV, and stage plays (June 
14-25), and a non-technical course in speech 
correction for the general teacher 
in the elementary grades (also from June 14- 


25). 
) 


courses for teachers one 


and 


cussion 


classroom 





The 
to offer again this summer a course in ‘Man- 
agement of Speech 
Teacher.” 
recognition 


University of Wisconsin: It is planned 
Problems for the Class- 
This course will 
handling 
room speech difficulties. 


room emphasize 


and of common class- 

Summer residential clinics in speech correc- 
tion will the following: Cleft Palate, 
for children of 5 and 6 years of age; Aphasoid, 
for children of 8 to 10; 


include 


Cerebral Palsy, for 
children of 3 to 6; Stuttering, for children of 
10 to 12; and Hard-of-Hearing, for children 
of g to 12. Dr. John V. Irwin will be in charge 
of the summer clinic work. These clinics will 
offer practical experience in working with 
speech handicapped children as well as con- 
sideration of the clinical principles involved. 





The University of Minnesota: In order to 
meet partially the need for speech therapists 
in the state, the University of Minnesota is 


beginning this summer to further the oppor- 
tunities of those elementary 
school teachers 


and 
others who are 


secondary 
interested 
in qualifying for a temporary or a more ex- 


and 


tended certificate in speech correction as out- 
lined by the State Department of Education. 
The Speech Department’s course offerings are 
such as to make it possible for a student who 
already teacher's 


has a (elementary 


or secondary) to complete the required courses 


certificate 


for a “temporary certificate’ in Speech Therapy 
in two summers, of Scholar- 


working 


two sessions each. 


ship aid is available for teachers 


- toward special certification. 





The 


again 


Northwestern University: Department 


of Radio-Television-Film this summer 


will offer a Symposium in Color Television in 
National Broadcasting 
Company whose Chicago Station, WNBQ, was 
the first all-color Net- 
work and and 


demonstrate principles of color 


cooperation with the 


station in the country. 


station personnel will discuss 


television and 


sessions will be held in the NBC color studios. 


Also in cooperation with NBC, Northwestern 
will present an Internship program during the 
summer of 1958 to a limited number of stu- 
dents. Interns will spend 30-40 hours a week at 
NBC, 


sions of programming and production. 


rotating through the operations divi- 


CURRICULA AND 
FACILITIES ADDITIONS 


The San Fernando Valley Campus of the 
Los Angeles State College, in operation in 
Northbridge, California, since the Fall of 


1956 will become a separate state college—San 
Fernando Valley State College in July of 1958. 
At present it has a speech faculty of four and 
a student body of 1,800; it is housed in tempo- 
rary buildings. In the Fall of 1959 the first of 
the new buildings will be opened, and one of 
these will be a Speech-Drama 
taining full theatre, television, and 
clinic facilities for a college offering the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in Speech-Drama as well as 
the California Secondary Teaching Credentials 
in that area. It is estimated that by 1965 the 
college will have an enrollment of over 10,000 
students. 


building con- 
radio, 


The staff is currently developing a curricu- 


lum for the new department and inaugurating 
drama and forensics programs. In the summer 
of 1957, under the direction of William Schlos- 
ser, they sponsored a highly successful sum- 
teen-age Theatre Workshop for almost 


mer 
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one hundred high school students. Opportuni- 
ty was also given to high school teachers and 
college students to get training in directing and 
Staging the plays. The Workshop will be 
operated again this summer. Any high school 
or colleges students interested in participating 
should contact Professor Schlosser. 





Ground has been broken for a new Fine 
Arts Center at the University of Connecticut. 
The four buildings will include arena theatre, 
experimental theatre, 25-room speech and hear- 
ing research and therapy center, scene design 
shop, radio and TV studios, and offices. 





The Arlington County (Virginia) Public 
Schools have added a new one-semester course, 
Speechmaking, to the exploratory program of 
Grade 7. The chief purpose of the course is 
to help the 2,200 pupils enrolled in the course 
become more effective in various types of in- 
formal speaking, learn to articulate distinctly, 
use voice effectively, make talks, learn to use 
the essentials of parliamentary procedure, par- 
ticipate in discussion, and learn to listen. 





The Department of Speech of Louisiana 
State University is currently completing plans 
for an addition to the present facilities of the 
Department. The new two-story addition will 
house new departmental offices, some eighteen 
private offices, a staff conference room, seminar 
rooms, a number of classrooms, some especially 
equipped for teaching discussion and _ con- 
ference speaking, a radio studio, a large televi- 
sion studio, a film pre-viewing room, a series 
of recording and play-back rooms constituting 
a language laboratory. Construction will be- 
gin in the spring and the building will be ready 
for occupancy in the second semester of the 
1958-59 school year. 





The Department of Speech of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico has moved into new 
and permanent quarters. In addition to Speech 
Correction and Clinical facilities, radio-televi- 
sion studios have been constructed. 





The Division of Graduate Studies at Brook- 
lyn College recently adopted a curriculum lead- 
ing to a Master of Arts degree in the Teacher 
Education Program for students preparing to 
teach speech in the secondary schools. The 
curriculum embraces courses in theatre, oral 
interpretation, rhetoric and speech pathology. 
It is a tuition free program. 

The Division of Graduate Studies also re- 
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cently adopted a curriculum for students who 
intend to teach speech improvement. 





The KUHT Film Production Building at 
the University of Houston was finished and 
put into use in January. This is the most re- 
cent in a number of developments which have 
accompanied the enlargement of the Radio- 
Television Department. Since it was established 
in 1948, the number of majors has increased 
to more than 200. 


FORENSICS 

Stanford University has one of the largest 
debate squads it has had since the war, with 
seventeen debate teams organized. During the 
week of March 24, 1958 Stanford debaters will 
have two debate tours simultaneously—one in 
the Los Angeles area, the other in Oregon and 


Washington. Dr. James J. Murphy is Director 
of Debate. 





The first annual All Florida Junior debate 
tournament was held at the University of 
Florida on December 6 and 7, 1957. Eligibility 
is limited to debaters without previous experi- 
ence in intercollegiate competition, freshmen 
at four-year institutions, and junior college 
students. Four University of Miami freshmen 
won the top honors. 





A committee of Purdue University alumni 
debaters is sponsoring a drive to establish a 
memorial scholarship in honor of the late 
Professor P. E. Lull who taught at Purdue 
from 1927-1955. As Director of Forensics, as 
originator of the Purdue High School Debater’s 
Conference, and as former national president 
of Tau Kappa Alpha, Professor Lull had a 
large number of friends throughout the coun- 
try. The scholarship, given in his name, will 
be offered to graduates of Indiana high schools 
who will major in Speech at Purdue. The 
Purdue Alumni Scholarship Foundation is re- 
ceiving contributions and will administer the 
fund. 





Purdue University’s Department of Speech 
sponsored its Tenth Annual Invitational For- 
ensic Conference on November 21-23. Nineteen 
colleges and universities participated in four 
rounds of debate as well as seminars and 
discussions of the national debate question. 
Professor H. L. Ewbank, Jr. was Conference 
Director. 
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Ihe Sixth Annual High School Forensic 
Conference was held December 13 and 14, 
1957 at the State University of Iowa. Discus- 


sion, legislative assembly, original oratory, ex- 


temporaneous speaking, and oral interpreta- 


tion were included in the Conference, which 
was co-sponsored by the Department of Speech 
Dramatic Art of the State 
High 


charge of the 


and University of 
School 


program 


Iowa and the Iowa Forensic 
League. In 
Robert L. 

Hugh F. Seabury. 


High School 


Department of 


were Dr. 
Gregg, Conference Director, and Dr. 
Executive Secretary of the 
Iowa Forensic 


The 


Art of the State University of Lowa sponsored 


League. 
a 


Speech and Dramatic 
the Annual 
World 


Conference included discussion, debate, legisla- 


Intercollegiate Conference on 


\ffairs on December 6 and 7, 1957. The 


tive assembly, original oratory, television news 


commentary, and extemporaneous speaking. 
Mr. Donald Dedmon, Conference Director and 
Dr. Orville Hitchcock, Director of Forensics, 





were in charge. 

[he University of Oklahoma will have its 
state high school speech tournament March 
27, 28, and eg, and its state junior college 


speech tournament April 17 and 18. 


The Oklahoma state senior college forensic 
tournament will be held this year at North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah, on April 11 


and 12. Valgene Littlefield will be host director. 
The University of Houston was host to 355 
students at the Annual High School Inter- 


scholastic Institute in 


The 


play, 


October. students 


attended workshops in one-act debate, 


extempore speaking, oratory, and declamation. 


On November 22 and gg, the 
High 


students 


University of 
School Student 
from 10 


Houston conducted a 


Congress. Nearly 200 schools 


participated. 


The Oklahoma High School Speech League 
has published its Official 


Handbook suggestions 
for the 


1957 revision of the 


which includes general 
speech and drama teacher and rules 


ind regulations 


concerning inter-school activi- 
ties sponsored by the Leagtie. The Oklahoma 
League holds six district tournaments and 
festivals, from which students or schools earn 
the right to participate in the state finals. 


James Robinson prepared the handbook and is 


the director of the University’s Extension 


Speech and Drama Services 





TEACHER 


(Pa.) 
has completed plans for 


The Speech Department of Norristown 


Senior High School 


the ’57 and '58 Speaker’s Bureau, consisting of 
students who are now studying or have studied 
speech. 

The 


give the 


purposes of this bureau are: (1) To 


students an opportunity to speak 


outside of the walls of a classroom; (2) To 


convey teen-age ideas and feelings to adults; 


(3) To stimulate discussion between adults and 


teen-agers; and (4) To promote public rela- 
tions between the school and community. Now 
directed by 


in its fourth year, the bureau is 


Richard D. Alderfer. 


IN THE CLINICS 

\ pre-school Speech Clinic supported by the 
Club of Los 
The 


nursery 


Women’s 
fall. 
intensive therapy for 


Las Floristas Angeles 


was opened this program provides 


school children 


The 


participate extensively in cooperation with Dr. 


with functional speech problems. mothers 
William Perkins, the Director, and the speech 


clinicians on the staff. 


Miss Jo Eeckhout, who is the acting director 
of the Speech Clinic at the University of Colo- 
Milton 


Stanford University, is supervising the student 


rado_ while Valentine is on leave at 


training program for student clinicians who 


work with cases at Laradon Hall, Sewall House, 
Rehabilitation 
Center, all special education agencies. 


and at the Craig County 


Two research fellowships recently have been 
approved by the Purdue Research Foundation 
for staff members of the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. Appointment of qualified graduate stu- 
dents to these research problems—Sensory Dis- 
crimination Ability of Speech Defectives versus 
Normal Speakers, directed by Dr. T. D. Hanley, 
and Application of the Moto-Kinesthetic Meth 
od of Speech Habilitation to Hearing Handi- 
capped Children, directed by Dr. George I 
Schaffer—is expected early in 1958. 


\s part of its therapeutic program, the Karen 
Horney Clinic (New York City) has 
a combined form of therapy for stuttering and 


initiated 


allied speech disorders, consisting of group 


therapy plus speech rehabilitation. This par- 


Domi- 
Robert 
The aim 


ticular unit is being conducted by Dr. 
nick A. 


Rosenbaum 


Barbara (Psychoanalyst) and 


(Speech Therapist). here 
is to treat the whole person, including both 
his personality problem and that of his speech 


mechanism. 
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ON STAGE 


Projects and Productions 

Stanford Untversity. Wednesday Matinee 
Series: Reading Hours with Old Testament 
subjects, directed by John McElhaney; lecture 
on Giraudoux by Mme. Christiane Rieuf; plays 
with Shaw's Village Wooing and scenes from 
Tea and Sympathy; lecture on “Modern Music: 
Drama,” by Professor Hughson Mooney; future 
plans for this series include: Yeat’s play, 
Purgatory; a Japanese vignette, The Literate 
Highwayman; documentary film directed by 
James Broughton; demonstrations in costume, 
puppetry, radio and TV. Dr. Robert Loper 
dlirects the series. 

Stanford Players: Giraudoux, Tiger at the 
Gates; Norma Langham, Magic in the Sky 
(Children’s Theatre), an original play; An- 
dreyev, He Who Gets Slapped; A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (outdoor production in Frost 
Amphitheatre); and an original musical revue. 


University of Connecticut. Caesar and Cleo- 
patra; School for Wives; Alcestis; Winslow 
Boy (arena); and Desire Under the Elms. 


University of Florida. Florida Players: Street 
Scene; Venus Observed. The Players have in- 
augurated a series of coffee hours on stage 
after the opening of each production. All 
members of the audience are invited by the 
ushers to remain for the social hours during 
which they meet the cast and backstage crew, 
and are able to examine settings, lightings, 
and costumes at close range. 


Indiana University. University Theatre: the 
children’s play The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
February 15, for the public schools of Dan- 
ville, Illinois; Anouilh’s Antigone, at the re- 
quest of the committee of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies at their convention 
January 22-23, 1958. 

Fddie Dowling, noted Broadway actor, pro- 
ducer, and director will be resident guest artist 
on the Indiana University Theatre staff Febr- 
uary 1 to March 15, 1958. 


State University of Iowa, University Theatre: 
Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot; Titua 
Plautus’ The Menaechmi; ‘Theodis  Shine’s 
Epitaph for a_ Bluebird; Frederico  Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding; Anton Chexov’s The Sea Gull; 
Ben Jonson's The Alchemist. 


Louisiana State University. Productions for 
the second semester include Beethoven's opera, 
Fidelio; Wilder's Skin of Our Teeth; and 
Shaw's Arms and the Man. 


Michigan State University. Studio Theatre 
Workshop: experimental productions of three 
one-act plays written by Michigan State Uni- 
versity students in the Dramatic Writing 
classes: The Moving On, by R. A. Ball; Mem- 
ber of the Board, Stuart Packard; and The 
Sky High by Carmen Hubbell. 

Children’s Theatre: The Sleeping Beauty, 
under the direction of Jed Davis, toured Michi- 
gan cities for performances from February 6- 
i6. 


Mississippi Southern College. Clifford Odets’ 
The Country Girl; Martha B. King’s Peter, 
Peter Pumpkin Eater; Sam and Bella Spewack’s 
My Three Angels; Alan Jay Lerner’s Brigadoon; 
Hamilton Deane and John L. Balderston’s 
Dracula. 


University of Missouri. Workshop Theatre: 
Streetcar Named Desire; Kiss Me Kate, an all- 
student musical, 


University of Buffalo. The Blue Masquers: 
The Drunkard, directed by Terrell O. Everett. 


Ohio State University. University Theatre: 
Private Lives, Winterset, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Adding Machine, and Guys and 
Dolls. 


University of Houston. The Dangerous 
Hours, Is Life Worth Living, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. 


University of Minnesota. University Theatre, 
as one of the high points of Minnesota's state 
centennial year, will operate the Minnesota 
Centennial Showboat, giving productions in 
towns along the Mississippi River. The Show- 
boat will be one of the Summer Session ac- 
tivities. 

‘ 

Wellesley College. The Barnswallows’ pro- 
ductions for the second semester: Oscar Wilde’s 
The Importance of Being Earnest; Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. 


ON THE AIR 


At the State University of Iowa, an experi- 
ment in methods of teaching communication 
skills will be made this year. Dr. Carl A. 
Dallinger, coordinator of the Communication 
Skills at Iowa, is in charge of the experiment. 
Dr. Sam_ Becker, director of television, is 
technical director of the project. One group 
of students will study Communication Skills 
in the usual way with an instructor. A second 
group of students will meet one hour less per 
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week, and will be assigned more reading and 
study on their own. A third group will be 
taught with kineoscopes with films made by 
experts in various areas. Dean Dewey B. Stuit 
is director of staff for the study and Dr. H. 
Clay Harshbarger, Head of the Speech De- 
partment, is assistant director. 





Marvland 
announces its 


The University of Speech De- 
1958 Victor Frenkil 
Award. All students currently en- 
offering 


courses in radio and/or television are eligible. 


partment 
IV Script 
rolled in colleges and _ universities 
Entries must be original, not previously pro- 
duced, dramatic scripts, one hour in length. 
All entries must be submitted in standard two- 
column television script form. Entrants should 
refrain from using unusually complex produc- 
tion elements. Entries must be received by 
1958. A $500.00 prize is awarded to 
the winner. Send entries or inquiries to: George 
F. Batka, Director, Radio-Television, Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Maryland, Col- 


March 15, 


lege Park, Maryland. 





Alpha Epsilon Rho, the national radio-televi- 
sion fraternity, Theta Alpha Phi, the national 
theatre fraternity, and the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Speech Majors Club co-sponsored a new 
series of TV dramas and planned to get three 
fifteen-minute shows “before the cameras” dur- 
ing the winter term over WKAR-TV, the Uni- 
versity station. All planning, casting and di- 
recting were performed by students. 





This fall the University of New Mexico be- 
gan telecasting four college credit courses to 
viewers throughout New Mexico. This _pro- 
ject was made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 





Professor Robert S. Goyer of Ohio State 
taught Speech 401 (the “service” 
course in public speaking) over WOSU-TV on 
an experimental during the 


University 


basis summer 


quarter this year. 





Mr. Don Meier and Mr. Paul Robinson, net- 
work directors at NBC, Chicago, have been 
appointed to teach jointly in the class in Ad- 
vanced Direction at Northwestern 
University. Mr. Meier is known for his work 
on the Zoo Parade program over NBC, and 
Mr. Robinson has worked extensively on the 


Television 


NBC Tonight program, in addition to direct- 
ing network offerings from the Chicago area. 


TEACHER 


PROMOTIONS 


Forrest Seal, of Southern Cali- 


fornia, to Associate Professor. 


University 


Sam Becker, State 
Associate Professor. 

William R. Reardon, State 
Iowa, to Associate Professor. 


University of Iowa, to 
University of 


Robert L. Gregg, State University of Iowa, 
to Assistant Professor. 

Willard Welsh, State University of Iowa, to 
Assistant Professor. 


William H. Ewing, Ohio State University, to 
Associate Professor. 


Richard M. Mall, Ohio State University, t 
Associate Professor. 

Donald W. Riley, Ohio State University, to 
Associate Professor. 

Carl Wilson, South Dakota State College, « 
Associate Professor. 


Lindsey S. Perkins, 
Associate Professor. 
Thoburn V. Barker, Lehigh 
Assistant Professor. 


Brooklyn College, to 


University, te 


Parke G. Burgess, Temple University, to As- 
sistant Professor. 

Louis Lerea, Northern 
to Associate Professor. 


Illinois University, 


James J. Murphy, Stanford 
Assistant Professor. 


University, to 


Stirling Huntley, Stanford 
Acting Assistant Professor. 


University, to 


FACULTY ADDITIONS 


At Stanford University: Richard Hav, De- 
signer and Instructor in Design; Hall Martin, 
Acting Instructor in Rhetoric and Public Ad- 
dress; John McElhaney, Acting Instructor in 
Oral Interpretation; Richard Sackett, Acting 
Instructor in Radio and _ Television; Jean 
Wood, Acting Instructor in Rhetoric and Pub- 
lic Address. 


At the University of Connecticut: Mr. Nafe 
Katter (formerly of Iowa State Teachers) the- 
atre staff; Mr. Edward Mysak will head the 


organic program at the University and _ its 


affiliate, the Newington Home and _ Hospital 
for Crippled Children. 

At Northwestern University: Mr. Robert 
Gay, leading baritone of the New England 


Opera Theatre in Boston, has been named As- 
sociate Professor of Opera and Director of 


the Opera Workshop. This is a joint appoint- 
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ment between the School of Speech and the 
School of Music. 


At the State University of Iowa: Dr. Paul J. 
Heinberg, Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts. 


At the Ohio State University: Walter S. 
Dewey, Associate Professor; Edward A. And- 
reasen, Instructor; and Goodwin F. Berquist, 
Jr., Instructor. 


At the University of Houston: Richard Al- 
bitz, Instructor in Radio-Television, and Di- 
rector, KUHT-FM. 


At Brooklyn College: Dorothy Day Lawson 
and Oliver Bloodstein, Assistant Professors of 
Speech. 


PERSONALS 


From the University of Southern California: 
Dr. Milton Dickens has returned from his sab- 
batical leave and is active once again as chair- 
man of the Division of Communication and 
the Department of Speech. . . . Dr. Alan 
Nichols is on sick leave for the current aca- 
demic year. Dr. James H. McBath is Acting 
Director of Forensics. . Dr. Victor P. Gar- 
wood is on a year’s sabbatical doing research 
on auditory thresholds of laboratory animals. 
He is a post doctoral research fellow in the 
Institute of Neurological Disease and Blind- 
ness (NIH), (HEW) assigned to the Deafness 
Research Laboratory, Children’s Hospital Soci- 
ety of Los Angeles. . . . Dr. Lee E. Travis re- 
signed from the University staff to become 
Vice President in charge of Personnel for 
Gibraltar Savings and Loan. . . . With Dr. 


Cravis’ resignation, Dr. William Perkins has: 


taken over as Director of Clinical Services and 
Dr. Victor Garwood as Director of Audiology 
and Research. Dr. Perkins has reorganized the 
Speech-Hearing Clinic to include various 
specialized clinics. 


From Stanford University: Dr. Wendell Cole, 
\ssociate Professor in Theatre and Drama, has 
been on sabbatical leave during the summer 
and autumn quarters. He and Mrs. Cole are 
traveling in Europe. They have planned a 
theatre tour that will take them to the the- 
atres in seventeen countries before their re- 
turn to Palo Alto the first of January. ... F. 
Cowles Strickland, Associate Professor in The- 
atre and Drama, is on leave for the vear on 
a Fulbright grant to lecture at the University 
i Helsinki. . . . Dr. Helene Blattner, Assistant 
Professor in Interpretation and Voice and Dic- 


tion, is on leave for the academic year. She 
plans to visit departments in universities in the 
middlewest and east during the year. . . . Dr. 
Robert Dierlam, on leave from Queens College 
is serving as visiting professor for the year, 
teaching graduate courses in theatre history 
and dramatic literature. Richard Hay, 
Stanford B.A. and M.A., has recently returned 
from a year’s study in England on a Fulbright 
grant. He has been appointed instructor and 
designer in the department this year. 

Donald Soule, who was an acting instructor last 
year, and David O’Brien are both in England 
this year to study under Fulbright grants. 


From the University of Colorado: Miss Gladys 
Yohe has co-authored a book with Janet Ross 
of McAllister College. The title is Language 
and Life in the U.S.A., to be published by 
Row-Peterson. Thorrel Fest and Victor 
Harnack, who have been teaching public speak- 
ing to the officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces attached to the Continental Command 
at ENT Air Force Base for the past two years, 
have served this fall as consultants on group 
discussion processes for the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Services. 


From the University of Connecticut: Mr. 
Charles McNames, M.A. Northern Illinois, has 
become Director of Forensics. Professor 
Cecil E. Hinkel was on a sabbatical leave the 
first semester studying and writing. . . . Pro- 
fessor David C. Phillips will take a_ year’s 
leave-of-absence beginning February 1 to head 
the communications program for the American 
Management Association. He will be located 
at the Association’s new Management Academy 
at Lake Saranac, New York. 


From the University of Florida: Dr. Roy 

Tew and Dr. McKenzie Buck were on the 
program of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association Convention in Cincinnati. 
Miss Jeanne E. Miles, instructor in the depart- 
ment, was married to Mr. John Blackburn on 
November 29 at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Gainesville. 


From the University of Hawaii: John P. Hos- 
hor, chairman of the Department of Speech 
at the University of Hawaii, is to go on sab- 
batical leave during the second semester. He 
will visit the state of Washington. 


From Indiana University: Hubert Heffner, 
Professor of Speech and Theatre at Indiana 
University, will be Carnegie Visiting Professor 
of Drama at the University of Hawaii during 
the second semester. 
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D. Hanley, 
Purdue 


From Purdue University: Dr. T. 
Professor of Speech Science at Uni- 


versity, is retiring as President of Sigma Alpha 
Eta. Dr. Wayne 
Speech Clinic at Eastern Illinois State College, 


Thurman, Director of the 


will serve as the new President. Dr. Thurman 


received his Ph.D. degree at Purdue during 


1953. Dr. M. D. Steer of Purdue University 
was elected Chairman of the Indiana _ State 
Hearing Commission during October. . . . Dr. 


Ralph Schwartz completed his Ph.D. degree at 
during 
Professor at the 


Purdue University November and _ is 


now an Assistant Institute of 


Logopedics, University of Wichita, Kansas. Dr. 
Edward Mysak completed his Ph.D. Degree at 


Purdue University during November and _ is 


now at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 


Connecticut. 


From Louisiana State University: Dr. C. M. 
Wise is currently serving his last term as 
Chairman of the Department of Speech at 


His 
comes effective at the end of the present school 


Louisiana State University. retirement be- 


term. 


From State Elsie 
Edwards has contributed a chapter on “Teach- 


Michigan University: Dr. 
ing Speech and Speech Correction” to the re- 
cent Michigan State Press book by Dr. W. V. 
Hicks and Clare C. Walke1 Full Time 


Student 


entitled 


Teaching. 


From the University of Missouri: Dr. Loren 
Reid addressed the Oklahoma Speech Associ- 
ation’s Twenty-Second Annual Speech Educa- 


tor’s Oklahoma on 
Dr. Charlotte 


Wells was guest lecturer at the combined meet- 


Conference at Norman, 


Saturday, October 5, 1957. 


ing of the Texas Speech Association, the Texas 


Educational Theatre Association, and the Texas 
Speech and Hearing Association in Mineral 
Wells, Texas on October 6 and 7. She will be 


the speaker for the Louisiana Speech Associ- 


ation at its meeting in Shreveport in November. 
Professor J. M. O'Neill, former president 


of the Speech Association of America and 


former head of the Departments of Speech at 


the University of Wisconsin, Michigan and 


Brooklyn College, on October 11 addressed the 


Speech faculty and students on the topic of 


“Early Days of the Speech Association.” 
From Brooklyn College: The Theta Chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Eta at Queens College gave a 
testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. Jon Eisen- 
Friday, February 


son on 14, 1958. Dr. Robert 


West of Brooklyn College was the guest speaker. 


From Oberlin College: The Log-Cabin Cam- 
paign, a political and rhetorical study of the 
Robert G. 
Gunderson of Oberlin College has been pub- 


presidential campaign of 1840, by 


lished by the University of Kentucky Press. 


Ohio 
mond S. Ross was on leave from the depart- 


From State University: Professor Ray- 


ment for the autumn quarter to participate in 
the Air 
campus. 


instructo1 
ROTC 
George L. Lewis was appointed to Chairman 
of the 


the civilian program at 


Force program on 


Graduate Committee, Department of 
Education. He will retain his duties in Speech- 


Education 


From the University of Houston: Dr. Gene- 
vieve Arnold was elected President of the Texas 
Speech and Hearing Association at the meet- 


ing in Mineral Wells in October. 
W. Meany, 
Center, is 


Dr. John 
Radio-TV-Film 
from the 


Director of the 
Uni- 
versity of Houston on a Fulbright Scholarship. 


currently on leave 


He is filming educational material throughout 


France and Western Europe. 
The field of speech suffered a distinct loss 
in the sudden death of Dr. Edward L. Pross 


on December 7, 1957. For the past ten years, 


he served as chairman of the department and 


Professor of Speech at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 

He was a native of Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
had taught at the University of Nebraska, 


Ohio State University, and 
State College in Kentucky 
ing to TCU in September, 1947. 


University of lowa, 


Murray before com- 
the navy 
He received his BS and BA 
degrees from Ohio State University, an MA de- 


He was a lieutenant commander in 


from 1943 to 1946. 


gree in history and an MA degree in speech 
from the University of Iowa, a 
Ohio State 
Ph.D. degree in Speech from the University of 
lowa. 


Ph.D. degree 


in history from University, and a 


He held numerous positions in professional 


organizations. At the time of his death, he 
Province of 


Lower Mississippi in Pi Kappa Delta and was 


was Province Governor of the 


retiring president of the Texas Speech Asso- 
ciation. He served as a member and _ past 
chairman of the West Point National Debate 


Tournament Selection Committee, a member of 


the Speech and Hearing Association and the 


Speech Association of America. He was also 


an active member of the Southern Speech As- 
sociation and Delta Sigma Rho. 
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“4 For the Master of Arte Degree: 52/2 ee quarter hour: w ithout me i 
45 graduate quarter hours with thesis 
Major Concentrations Cognate Areas 
rd Discussion and Public Address ................... Seabee cate Communication Methodology 
am Speech and Hearing Disorders .........0.......... dice csonean Psychology 
ie Communication Methodology ............0.......2.....cccseseeeees Theatre Arts 
7 Oral Tnterpretemiaih: . Berke ieiiecae eae Radio and TV 
ni- For the Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
sit Majors Minors Cognate Areas 
2) 
Public Address and Speech Communication 
Re OE A Methodology 
Speech Pathology Communication Psychology and 
and Hearing...................... Methodology . Special Education 
loss 
ross Oral 
we Theatre Arts.......... sivisenennsns «© SET OTE CAION............. Social Science 
and Communication 
Uni- Methodology.............. Oo Mc cnensinsiqesiondininene English Literature 
. Communication 
and Mass Media...............c..c0..0-- Methodology English Literature 
aska, 
and 1958 SUMMER SESSION 
sa 6th Workshop for Directors of Forensics—June 23-July 25 
navy 23rd Summer High School Institute—June 23-July 25 
a . . . 
i BA 12th Summer Laboratory in Interpersonal Communication—June 16-August 15 
yu 11th Summer Workshop in Basic Communication—June 16-July 18 
eech 
san A wide selection of regular graduate and undergraduate academic courses in speech 
or and related areas also will be offered during the nine-week Summer Session which will 
ty of extend from June 16 through August 15. 
iil SPRING QUARTER AUTUMN QUARTER 
h, he March 24-June 6, 1958 September 18-December 5, 1958 
ce of : 
d was SUMMER SESSION WINTER QUARTER 
—_ | June 16-August 15, 1958 January 5-March 20, 1959 
past 
“ie for further information write: 
yer O 
d Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Director 
S also . . 
i ye School of Speech, University of Denver 


Denver 10, Colorado 


























Seven New Sets 
of Cards 


for Use with 


The Language Master 





The Language Master sells for 
$295. The Language Master 
Library of Cards sells for $35. 
per set of 200 cards. 


The Language Master Library of Cards has been en- 
larged with the addition of seven new sets of cards, 
extending the many uses of this unique language build- 
ing instrument in general education, special education, 
and clinical programs. 

Included in the new sets. are cards covering Language 
Reinforcement and Auditory Retention Span, Verb 
Picture Cards, Stress and Intonation Patterns, Industrial 
Vocabulary, and three sets of Phonics cards for remedial 
reading and speech work. 

As in the earlier Language Master cards, these cards 
contain a sound tape. As the card plays, a voice speaks 
the word, phrase, or sentence written on the card. Each 
of the new sets contains 200 cards. 


for further information write to: 


The Language Master 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42 Street © New York 36, New York 


in Canada: 253 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4 






























Yor 3 
“SPEECH 
+ Here’s what 

an educational best seller 
looks like 





We say this gratefully—to the many high school teachers who 
have selected it for use with their classes—and with pardonable pride that our 


research on what teachers wanted in a speech book has resulted in a “best seller.” 


Three qualities have made this book the number one choice: One, it contains all 
the practical suggestions teachers need to teach ail the speech techniques students 
need. More than this, al/ these suggestions come out of real situations which teen- 


agers find interesting. 


Two, it works. Students who use it do improve in speech. They do correct diction 
weaknesses, distracting mannerisms, unaccented deliveries. They do learn to 
listen intelligently, take notes in an organized way, conduct interviews with 


aplomb, debate with power, run meetings with correct parliamentary procedures. 


Three, it stands on its own strong feet. It provides al/ the material for the general 


speech course in high school. No other text props are needed. 


[f you have looked long and hard for just the right speech book, your looking days 
are over. Why not join many of your teaching colleagues who use this national best 
seller, Your Speecu, by Griffith, Nelson, and Stasheff? 


HARCOURT. BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


New York 17 
Chicago 1 
Pasadena 2 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 
DEPARTMENT OF : 


SPEECH 
AND | 
DRAMATIC | 
| ARTS 
| COURSES OFFERED IN: 


Public Address and Rhetoric 


Speech Correction and Audiology 


Theatre 


t 

| 

H e 

r Radio and Television 
i 


Speech Education 





Graduate and Undergraduate 
degree programs. 


ACTIVITIES | 


Debate Council 


7 
Speakers Bureau 





Speech and Hearing Clinic 
. 


University Theatre 


Radio Workshop 


ins ne ii aa ti 





i Weekly Television Dramatics Series 
(WFIL-TV) 


Television Workshop 





Graduate Assistantships : 
available 


ADDRESS: Chairman, Department | 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE | 
UNIVERSITY | 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ili 











Department of 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in: 


¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
¢ PUBLIC ADDRESS 


¢ SPEECH TRAINING AND 
PHONETICS 


Summer Session: July 7-Aug. 16 
Fall Term: Sept. 19-Feb. 4 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 












UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Programs In: 


Speech Re-education, Audiology 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion 
Teaching of Speech 
Interpretive Reading 
Drama and Theater 
Two Summer Sessions: June 16- 

July 18; July 21-August 22 
25th Annual Writers Conference 
Creative Arts Program 
11th Annual High School Speech 
Institute 


Write for information concerning 
programs in 


Speech: THORREL B. FEST, Chair- 
man, Division of Speech 


English: J. D. OGILVY, Chairman, 


Dept., English and Speech 











More than 30 Schools use 
this popular book! 


LISTENING AND SPEAKING 


A Guide to Effective Oral Communication 





by 
Ralph G. Nichols, Ph.D. Head Thomas R. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Department of Rhetoric Professor of Speech 
University of Minnesota Florida State University 


Designed primarily as a college text this book will be of genuine in- 
terest to every teacher concerned with the new language-arts or communica- 
tion-skills approach to language facility. The book makes clear to the gen- 
eral classroom teacher how to integrate instruction in listening and 
speaking to the mutual benefit of both. 


— USE OF THE BOOK — 


Modern methods require that as much emphasis be placed upon the 
— training of the listener or reader as upon the training of the speaker or 
= writer. Two-way training in communication, based upon the realization 
that failure to understand is caused as frequently by poor receiving as by 
poor sending, is being instituted in an increasing number of schools and 
colleges. This book invades a long-neglected area of education, and in so 
doing implements a new emphasis and new approach now being widely 
adopted. 


The detailed procedures provided in this text will simplify the prob- 
lems of those who have never taught listening and speakin , but are now 
obligated to do so, It will be particularly useful in communication courses, 
composition courses taught under the new methods, and speech classes 
where practical performance is stressed. 

This text constantly emphasizes two-way communication and the neces- 
sity of motivated classroom performance. Americans devote more than 
: thirty per cent of all their conscious, waking hours to listening and more 


> than twenty per cent of such time to speaking. This book is a careful ex- 
ploration of these two most frequently employed activities of man, along 
with a graduated series of classroom exercises designed to ensure improve- 
ment of these basic verbal skills. A glance at the contents will itself stir an 
h | interest within every teacher. It contains 276 pages and sells for only $3.00. 
ng ¢ SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL ®¢ 
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NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 


THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS e MAKE-UP 
CABLE eo CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 








“Accent on Accents’’—No. | 
THE FIRST DIALECT 
RECORD OF ITS KIND! 


Available March 1958—Long Playing— 
$5.95 (+ post.) 
x & @ 
ALL GENUINE ACCENTS, 
NOT IMITATIONS 


Croatian Italian 
Dutch Japanese 

French Polish 

German Russian 

Greek Spanish 
Hungarian Viennese 

Yiddish 

x * kk 

_ Made by students in the workshop 
course in English For Foreigners’ in 


Hunter College, New York City, under the 
careful supervision of Miss Gertrude 
Walsh and L. Leo Taub. 

The fable by Aesop which serves as the 
vehicle for conveying the various foreign 
patterns has been painstakingly and 
scientifically adapted so as to contain 
every sound of the English language, in 
statements, questions and exclamations. 

ORDER NOW FOR DELIVERY 
AS SOON AS RELEASED 
Sponsored and Distributed by 


Paramount Theatrical Supplies 
Alcone Co. 


242 West 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 














Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Degrees Offered: 
B.A., B.Sc. in Edn., M.A. 


Graduate Assistantships Available at 
$1200 for the Academic Year Plus 
Waiver of Tuition and Non-Resident 
Fees. 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
degree requirements, and graduate 
assistantships to: 


Leroy T. LAASE, Chairman 








Offers Courses in Areas of: 


* GENERAL SPEECH 
* PUBLIC ADDRESS 


* INTERPRETATION AND 
THEATRE ARTS 


* RADIO AND TELEVISION 
* SPEECH EDUCATION 


* SPEECH AND HEARING 
REHABILITATION 


Summer Session Begins 
June 9, 1958 


Fall Semester Begins 
September 10, 1958 
































CORRECTION OF DEFECTIVE CONSONANT SOUNDS 


By Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy and 
Serena Foley Davis 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the physiolog- 
ical nature of speech. Part II consists of a detailed discussion of each 
consonant sound. Each of the following aspects of the sound is con- 
sidered: formation, variations in connected speech, classification, 
spellings, combinations, errors in production, and suggestions for cor- 
rection. Part III is devoted to the presentation of each consonant 
through an ear training story or poem, and to practice of the sound in 


syllables, words, word groups, sentences, poems and informal speech. 


The drills provided are arranged in cumulative form in order that the 
pupil may be prevented from repeating incorrectly sounds which he 
has not yet learned to articulate properly while practicing habit form- 
ative drills on a particular sound. In addition, non-cumulative drills 
are provided for use with pupils having difficulty in the production of 


only one particular sound. 


The drills are presented without exception in the form of motivated 
games and devices. The game and device approach not only stimulates 
interest, but also provides a more nearly normal speech situation in 
that the pupil is not required to think alone of the mechanics of the 
articulating process but is confronted as well with the necessity for 
doing some original thinking in the playing of the game. In this way 
the motivated devices provided assist in bridging the gap between 
formal repetition of speech exercises and the carry-over into sponta- 


neous speaking. 


Price $4.75 








EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 
MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


Offers rounded undergraduate and graduate programs in 
speech and theatre arts and combined speech-theatre 
arts, A.B., M.A., M.Ed., D.Ed., Ph.D. For information con- 


cerning admission and graduate assistantships write to: 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver, Head or Dr. Walter H. Walters, Head 
Department of Speech Department of Theatre Arts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 














UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Rhetoric and Public Discourse Dramatic Art 
Radio and Television Speech Correction and 
Audiology 


— B.A., B.F.A., M.A. — 


Graduate Faculty 
Merrill T. Baker, Ph.D., Public Address, Forensics 
Elbert W. Harrington, Ph.D., Public Address, Rhetoric 
Harold M. Jordan, Ph.D., Public Address, Speech Education 
Wayne S. Knutson, Ph.D., Dramatic Art 
James F. Kavanagh, M.A., Speech Correction 
Warren M. Lee, Ph.D., Dramatic Art 
Special Features 
Nine weeks summer session 
Ten weeks at Black Hills Summer Theatre 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Oral Reading Clinic 
Summer High School Institute in Speech 








Graduate assistantships available in Public Address, Dramatic Art, 


Speech Correction and Audiology. 


For information write to HArotp M. Jorpan, Department of Speech, 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 
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Now --- with sound 


THE 


LIVING LANGUAGE 
BETTER SPEECH 
COURSE 


40 lessons complete on 
four LP records PLUS 
two comprehensive manuals 


Covers voice control, 
conversation, 

word usage, pronunciation, 
vocabulary development, 


effective public speaking! 


The Livinc Lancuace BETTER SPEECH Course was developed by 
Dr. Louise Gurren (New York City Board of Education) and has 
proven a sure and effective aid in improving and correcting speech 
faults. The student simply reads, listens, and repeats—and al- 
most unconsciously he is speaking clearer, better English. 


The Living LANcuaceE Betrer Speech Course includes four 
long-playing high-fidelity 33144 RPM records plus two compre- 
hensive manuals—Principles of Correct Speech and Principles of 
Correct Usage. The price for the complete course is only $9.95. 
Extra manuals for class or group use are only $1.00 each. We'll be 
glad to send you a set, on approval. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
































New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Radio-T'V-Film, exceptional 
facilities are available through the Univer- 
sity’s stations, WKAR-TV, WKAR (AM 
and FM), and the Audio-Visual Center. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 





Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 


Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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A practical high school book .. . 
SPEECH FOR YOU 


This is a functional book for use in any speech course. Development of the ability 
to speak effectively is presented in a manner that can be taught by the aver- 
age speech teacher. A complete chapter outline precedes each of the chapters, 
and detailed classroom activities and practice suggestions for outside work are inter- 
woven with the text. All phases of oral communication are discussed, techniques 
applicable to each phase are explained, and suggestions for practice in each phase 
are provided. These activities are flexible enough to meet individual abilities. 


For the speech teacher ... 
TRIPPINGLY ON THE TONGUE 


Here is a systematic, step-by-step program designed to teach distinctness in speech 
as a phase of classroom activity. Many varied exercises are included in this book 
that are planned to teach the pupil to enunciate with enough loudness so that the 
listener can catch each word part and instantly recognize any one part. Most of the 
speech sounds in English and all of the sounds whose slurring leads to indistinct 
speech are covered with this drill material. 








ors Row, Peterson and Company ZEW SNe 
MOTO-KINAESTHETIC 
SPEECH TRAINING A L J O 
Edna Hill Young, D.Ped. — (for stage Painting, etc.) 
Sara S. Hawk, Ph.D. 
also: 
“Explains causes and illustrates meth- 
ods whereby handicapped children can Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
be helped to speak.” J.A.M.A. ’55. with water—no heat required. 
Well Illustrated. Above are foremost colors used 


by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer and Little Theatre 


—_ SPEECH THERAPY groups. 
for the e 
PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED PROMPT ee 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Ph.D. , } : 
Action Poems; Illustrations. Write for Price List, etc. 


Useful to speech clinicians and to all 


who are interested or concerned with A L od O 


— ee MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


153 West 2ist Street 
Film Stanford University Press New York 11, N. Y. 


Stanford California WA 9-6779 
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OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
Summer Quarter ............ June 18, 1958-August 29, 1958 
Ist Term _........................June 18, 1958-July 23, 1958 
Ne ihe July 23, 1958-August 29, 1958 


Fall Quarter opens September 29, 1958. 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES IN— 


General Speech, Public Address, Theatre, Radio and Television Programming, 
Speech and Hearing Science (phonetics, speech correction and hearing therapy and 
education of the deaf). 


SUMMER QUARTER 1958 


QUARTER—Effective Speaking, Group Discussion, Theatre Arts, Forms of Pub- 
lic Address, Group Thinking and Conference Leadership, History of the Theatre, 
Stage Direction, Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of the Ear and Vocal 
Mechanisms, Lip Reading Clinic, Clinical Principles in Speech Correction, Clin- 
ical Practice in Speech Correction, Minor Problems in Speech, Theatrical Crit- 
icism, Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech Correction, Lip Reading, or Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, Research in Speech. FIRST TERM. Voice and Diction, Acting 
I, Play Production, Theatre Arts, Advanced Stagecraft and Design, Broadcast 
Programs and Audiences, Hearing Conservation and Pathology, Speech Disorders 
Survey, Minor Problems in Speech, Areas and Techniques of Research in Speech, 
Radio and Television Program Policies, Seminar in Public Address, Seminar in 
Radio and Television Programming, Seminar in Phonetics, Speech Correction, 
Speech Pathology, Hearing, Seminar in the Nature of Oral Language, Research 
in Speech, SECOND TERM. Personal Speech Effectiveness, Acting II, Speech 
Development in Children, Theatre Arts, Stage Lighting, Radio and Television 
Drama, Speech Pathology II, Minor Problems in Speech, Seminar in Public Ad- 
dress, Seminar in Theatre, Seminar in Radio and Television Programming, Sem- 
inar in Phonetics, Speech Correction, Speech Pathology, Hearing, Research in 
Speech, Psychology of the Audience, Seminar in Education. 


The OSU STADIUM THEATRE Season—June 24-August 17. 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic—June 18-August 29. 

STAFF: Edward Andreasen, Roy H. Bowen, Keith Brooks, Paul A. Carmack, 
Walter S. Dewey, John E. Dietrich, Ruth Beckey Irwin, Franklin H, Knower, 
George L. Lewis, John H. McDowell, Sheila G. Morrison, Henry M. Moser, 


Herbert J. Oyer, E. C. Reynolds, Donald W. Riley, Raymond S. Ross, Everett 
M. Schreck, Harrison B. Summers, William E. Utterback and W. Hayes Yeager. 


Forty assistantships are available to graduate students in 1958-59. 


Address inquiries to W. HAYES YEAGER, Chairman 
Department of Speech, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
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e Holt Books in Speech e 
H. Clay Harshbarger and Sam L. Becker 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES OF PLANNING AND PERFORMANCE 


A variety of planning and performance techniques to enable the non- 
dramatic speaker to adapt himself readily to the television medium. 


March, 1958 


Halbert E. Gulley 


ESSENTIALS OF DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


1955 
Now in preparation 
Orville Hitchcock Gladys E. Lynch 
PUBLIC SPEAKING ORAL INTERPRETATION 
Halbert E. Gulley 
DISCUSSION 


® Henry Holt and Company, New York I7, N. Y. @ 











Northern Illinois University YOUR CHILD'S SPEECH 


DeKalb, Illinois By Flora Rheta Schreiber 
Professor Charles Van Riper says: ‘“‘The au- 
UNDERGRADUATE AND thor has excellent ammunition, based on re- 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS search which is never obtrusive and upon a 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH wealth of observation which rings true to the 

mark.”’ 

Majors in Speech Leading to I. F. in The New York State Speech Asso- 
Degrees of A.B., B.S. in Ed. and ciation Reports says: “This book is not only 
‘ unusual in scope, but also in content, empha- 
M.S. in Ed. sizing, as it does, the development of speech 


in the child from birth to the sixth year. It is 
very practical for parents telling them how to 
help the child’s speech progress year by year 
so that by the end of the fifth year GOOD 
SPEECH HABITS have been firmly established. 
A profile of the child’s language ability at 
each age level ends each chapter. Speech Ther- 
apists will be interested especially in Chap. 
IX, ‘The Child and the Speech Defect,’ deal- 
ing with problems of articulation, stuttering 
and organic defects. I have already recom- 
mended it to parents as a guide.” 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


STAFF 

Lucille Aikins, M.A. in Ed.; Don Burks, 
M.A.; Paul Crawford, Ph.D.; James Cur- 
tiss, M.A.; Herbert Hess, M.A.; Dale Jef- 
fryes, M.A.: Louis Lerea, Ph.D.; William 
V. O'Connell, Ed.D.; Caryl Turner, M.A.: 
James Vincent, M.A.; Raymond Wilder- 
man, Ph.D.; Margaret Wood, Ph.D. 


Summer Session—June 23-Aug. 15 


Fall semester begins September 15 G. P, PUTNAW’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


256 pages. Detailed index and 
bibliography. $3.50 


For further information write 


WwW. V. O’Connell, Chairman 
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Speech is offered in 


all its aspects in the 
Departmentalized areas of: 


Radio-Television 


Buren C. Robbins, M.A., 
Chrm. 

Joseph M. Ripley, M.A. 
J. Joseph Leonard, M.A. 
Robert J. Gwyn, M.A. 
(Staff has 50 years total 
professional Radio-TV 
experience) 


Speech 


Ralph A. Micken, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 
C. Horton Talley, Ph.D. 
Lester R. Breniman, Ph.D. 
William E. Buys, Ph.D. 
Cameron W. Garbutt, Ph.D. 
Paul Hunsinger, Ph.D. 
Walter H. Murrish, Ph.D. 
Clifton Cornwell, Jr.. M.A. 
James V. Fee, M.S. 
Alberta Humble, M.A. 
Frances G. Loder, B.A. 
3everly B. Parsch, M.A. 
Mary Belle Smith, M.A. 


Speech Correction 


I. P. Brackett, Ph.D., Chrm. 
John O. Anderson, Ph.D. 
Chester J. Atkinson, Ph.D. 
Gene J. Brutten, Ph.D. 
Michael S. Hoshiko, Ph.D. 


Theatre 
Archibald McLeod, Ph.D., 


Chrm. 
Sherwin F. Abrams, Ph.D. 
Charles W. Zoeckler, B.A. 
Darwin R. Payne, M.F.A. 





An expanding program at rapidly growing 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


In the newly organized School 
of Communications 





. Write for more information concerning 


(1) Our increasingly large and diversified edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities in the 
various areas of Speech and Communi- 
cation. 


(2) Our rapidly growing and _ improving 
faculty in each of the areas of Speech. 


The Summer Session, June 16 to Aug. 8, 1958, 
will feature: 


Summer stock for six weeks at Kelso Hollow The- 
atre, New Salem State Park. 


Summer workshop for High School Speech Activities 
participants and coaches. 


Six weeks camp in Speech Correction for Crippled 
Children. 


University FM Station operated by students in 
training. 


Regular year sessions (Sept. 19, 1958 to June 17, 
1959) feature: 


Student operated FM radio station. Professionally 
equipped studios. Live TV productions. Radio- 
TV instruction in: Production, Management, Edu- 
cational Utilization, Research. 


Active forensic program and _ student speakers 
bureau. High School Speech Festival and Debate 
Tournament. 


Graduate internships in Public School Speech Thera- 
py. Training School, Campus, and Out-patient 
clinics handling thousands of cases each for 
practical experience in clinical work. Clinics co- 
ordinated with psychological and guidance clinics 
on campus. 


Six week fall tour of Southern Players. Regular 
season of five plays, plus children’s plays. Total of 
nearly 150 performances per year give ample op- 
portunity for experience in dramatic production. 


GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
and GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS available to 
well qualified applicants. 


Address inquiries to C. Horton Talley, Dean, 
School of Communications, Southern Illinois 
University, Cartondale, Illinois 
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Outstanding AIOE Bd, 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 
The Fundamentals of Radio and Television 


By Waldo Abbot, University of Michigan and Richard L. Rider, University of Illinois. 
Fourth Edition. 542 pages, $8.75 (text edition available) 








. essentially a “how” book on the fundamentals of radio and television. Written in 
simple English style, it contains only enough technical information for an understanding of 


the medium and equipment. Includes additions on TV, tape recording and high fidelity. 
SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Mardel Ogilvie, Queens College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 320 pages, $4.75. 


. suggests ways to promote effective oral communication in the elementary school class- 


room, emphasizing the relationship between speech activities and the language arts program 
and indicating the part the teacher can play. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 
By F. Cowles Strickland, Stanford University. 320 pages, $5.95 (iext edition available) 


. an analysis, evaluation, description and isolation of the various techniques developed 
by actors for the projection of the thought and motions of play characters. It gives the 


\ 


young actor the knowledge he might acquire by working years with experienced actors. 


Send for copies on approval 





























McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 
d yy 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. —————— 
i, College of the Pacific 
ly SAN JOSE Department 
- 4 STATE COLLEGE of 
3 SPEECH 
ate 





zi THEATRE ¢ CORRECTION 


ent RADIO AND TELEVISION Pacific Speech Correction 


for Clinic 


ro SPEECH e BROADCASTING 
FM Station KCVN 
es A.B. Degree 


e 
— M.A. Degree ORIGINAL SPEECH 


Public and intercollegiate 
Teaching Credentials 


¢ DRAMATIC ART 
IPS 


; For information write: Pacific Theatre Companies 
Oo 
Harold C. Crain, Head inf . it 
Department of Speech and Drama Pet a en wine 
San Jose State College HOWARD L. RUNION, Ph.D. 
ean, San Jose 14, California Dept. Chairman ; 
101s Stockton - California 
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26th ANNUAL SESSION University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


1958 
Summer Short Course in Painting—June 23rd to July 5th. 
Course in Singing—July 7th to August 13th 
Vacation Courses in Photography—July 7th to August 16th 
Main Summer Session—July 7th to August 16th 
Featuring: Painting; Music—Piano, Choral, Strings; Drama; Speech; 
Creative Writing; Ballet; Weaving; Ceramics; Interior Decoration; 


Oral French; and Photography 


Autumn Courses in Painting—August 18th to September 13th 


For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 











Loutstana State VU; niversity 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
offers 
A Balanced Program Leading to the Degrees of 
® BACHELOR OF ARTS 
@ MASTER OF ARTS 
®e DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Areas of Study Include 


© drama 

@ interpretation 

@ rhetoric & oratory 

@ speech & hearing correction 

© phonetics, voice science, and descriptive linguistics 
®@ speech psychology and education 

@ radio and television 


Summer Session, June 5—August 9, 1958 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference on Speech Education June 10-19, 1958 
FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9, 1958 


For Information Write: C. M. Wise, Department of Speech 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled 
under the supervision of our own professional designer. 


Write, giving requirements and performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, 
N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
































THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor .... ca Costuming 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor <n .. Children’s Theatre 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor .......... ; be mien Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor ite 5 inssking alle .... Dance Drama 
Hugh Greene, B.S., Instructor .. ee eh .... Radio-Television 
Frank Harland, M.A., Instructor ........ Haein tee cee Technician 
C. Wesley Lambert, M.A., Instructor .......... code te Weare , Television 
Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor . Eolas 4 elie mek back Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor aes eats Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ............ ... Acting 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) Children’s Theatre 
James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor ..... ; Acting, Directing 
R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor 3 Radio Drama 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor .... Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor 7 Radio-Television 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor ......... , ..Opera Director 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor ....... —y ....+....Designer-Technician 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor , Drama Education 
xk * 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 


xk * 


Write to Loren WinsuiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 
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WANTED 
BACK ISSUES 


The Speech Association would like to purchase wayne of the 


following recent issues: 


Quarterly Journal of Speech, December 1957 and February 


1958. 


The Speech Teacher, January 1958. 


We will pay $1.25 per copy. Send copies to: 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH 
AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in 


Various Areas of Speech 
Instructorships (part-time) with op- 
portunity for advanced study toward 
Ph.D. now available for 1958-59. 
Summer Session of eight weeks 
June 9-Aug. 1. 


Theatre and Television Workshop 


Write Donovan Rhynsburger 
Chairman, Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Profit Three Ways at 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
June 23-August 1; August 4-August 30 


1 


: Graduate and under- 
Study with a ; . re 








rags? : sraduate courses are 
Distinguished | 8 ’ 
‘ offered in every aca- 
Faculty i : 
: demic field. 


2 

View Art, 

Science, 

and Industry | 
in Action 


3 
Enjoy 
Unequaled 
Recreational 
Opportunities 


| All the arts and 


skills find application 
in nearby _ studios, 
research centers, and 
industries. 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment. centers 
abound. 


And all in a delightful 


summer climate! 


For Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-41 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 























SUMMER STUDY at NORTHWESTERN 


School of Speech—Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


The 1958 Summer Sessions 
The Eight-Week Session: June 24-August 16 
The Six-Week Session: June 24-August 2 


¥% Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in Speech. 


% Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Com- 
munication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and Film; 
Speech Education; Communicative Disorders—Speech Pathology, 
Language Pathology, Audiology. 


% Special Features of the 1958 Summer Session: Four credit-bearing 
symposiums with distinguished visiting lecturers to supplement our 
resident faculty—Symposium in the Teaching of In tation; 
Symposium in Color Television; Symposium in Technical Theatre; 
Symposium in Counseling in Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation; 
workshops in language development in children; Practicum in 
Theatre (study and participation in Northwestern Drama Festival 
and Eagles Mere Summer Playhouse); internships in television with 


Station WNBQ-NBC, Chicago; Readers Theatre and Chamber 
Theatre. 


% The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student acting 
company presenting a four-week rotating repertory season of four 
great plays in the new open-air theatre. 

% Speech and Hearing Clinics in operation throughout the summer. 


% The 28th annual High School Institute in Speech—sections in 
Theatre, Radio and Television, and Public Speaking and Debate. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


























UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 





Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5, 1958 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


American Speech and Hearing Association 


November 17-18-19, 1958 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


December 28-29-30, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Speech Association of America 


December 29-30-31, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Central States Speech Association 


April 3-4, 1959 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 











